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“DUMMY” 
By WILL C. BARNES 


os ie him Bob; take him boy.” 
The woman pointed to a coyote 
skulking in the sage brush a 
| hundred yards from the camp wagon 
‘beside which she stood. The dog 
raced towards the animal which turned 
and stopped a nasty snarl coming from 
its lips, teeth bared and every hair of 
its mane erect. Almost as large as a 
full grown wolf it outweighed the dog 
by many pounds. 

| “Surprised at the coyote’s hostile at- 
titude the Aire- 


couraged by her presence the dog fast- 
ened itself to the animal’s hindquarters 
but shaking him loose it lunged at her 
again. She stood her ground, thrust- 
ing the ax at the brute in an endeavor 
to keep it at bay. Meantime the door 
to the camp wagon opened, a boy about 
fifteen jumped to the ground, in his 
hand a heavy automatic pistol, and as 
the coyote sprang at the woman’s body 
he thrust the weapon under her arm 
almost in the animal’s face, and the shot 


She siezed the automatic the boy 
had used, raised it above her head, 
fired two quick shots—waited a mo- 
As she list- 
ened there came through the still cold 


ment and fired two more. 


air an answer, sharp and staccato as 
the spark from a wireless. 

Then and not until then did the wo- 
man relax and sank to the ground as if 
dead. 

The physical disabilities of the boy 
had given him 





dale stopped for 
a moment, then 
advanced cauti- 
ously realizing 
that this coyote 
| differred some- 
what from those 
he had met 
fore. 


be- 





the 

at 
the dog burying 
its teeth 
deep in his left 
leg, leaping 
quickly back to 
avoid a 
its j 


Instantly 
coyote flew 


keen 


clinch, 

snap- 
ping like casta- 
nets. The dog, 
though taken by surprise, fought with 
all the fury of his breed, but being only 
apup was manifestly overmatched. 
Realizing the dangerous character of 
the coyote the woman seized the camp 
ax standing at the front wheel of the 
wagon and ran to the aid of her pro- 
tector. 

The coyote tore loose from the dog’s 
grip and jumped at her as she came 
nearer. She swung the ax as the ani- 
mal raised in the air, missed its head 
by six inches and before she could 
gather herself for another blow it sank 
its fangs deep into her bare arm. En- 


jaws 


“Out on the Range 








1200 Ewes Were Peacefully Grazing With No Hand But His to Guide 


and Protect Them.” 


that followed blew half its ugly head away. 

As the beast sank to the ground the 
woman dropped the ax, ran to the wa- 
gon, picked up a rope hobble that lay 
on the tongue, tied it around her arm 
above the wound and, with a short 
piece of stick twisted the improvised 
tourniquet until it sank deep into the 
white flesh. The boy, the while utter- 
ing those strange inarticulate sounds of 
the deaf and dumb, wrote a few words 
upon the slate that hung from his neck 
by a leather thong and handed it to 
the woman. “The signal—shoot the 
signal,” she read. 


a keenness and 
comprenen- 
sion far beyond 
his years. He 
clambered into 
the wagon, drew 
from its scab- 
bard a heavy 
rifle, jumped _ to 
the ground and 
repeated the sig- 
nal three times. 
Could his ars 
have served him 
he would have 
heard the an- 
swering — shots, 
this time much 
nearer. 





No rider in a 
Wild West relay race ever quit his 
pony with greater speed than did Jim 
Stanley as he reached his camp, where 
with one quick glance he _ realized 
what had happened. As he dropped 
beside his wife she opened her eyes, 
grasped his hand and struggled to rise. 
The boy ran to the wagon.«ceturning 
box, the well 
known “red cross” on its black shining 
side proving it to be a “first aid kit.” 
The woman smiled faintly. Away back 
in the mountains the Forest Ranger’s 
wife had once showed her the box the 
government furnished all its rangers 


quickly with a small 
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and when the lambs weré shipped in 
August she coaxed Stanley to bring 
one back. He rather laughed at the 
idea, but to please her, bought one and, 
with a woman’s foresight it had always 
been kept in the camp wagon. 

The prevalence of rabies among the 
coyotes was the one live topic in every 
sheep and cattle camp all over the 
range country and realizing the seri- 
ous nature of the wound the man took 
the box from the boy, opened it and 
siezed the booklet which told briefly 
what to do in such an emergency. 

The pressure of the tourniquet was 
lessened, causing the wound to bleed 
freely, a most valuable aid to its cleans- 
ing, and in a few minutes it had been 
well washed with hot water, flooded 
with a strong solution of carbolic acid 
and bound tightly with one of the ban- 
dages from the box. 

Meantime the man had decided on 
his course. Ata sign from him the boy 
mounted the horse Stanley had ridden 
into camp and rode rapidly off across 
the range. While he,was gone Stan- 
ley outlined his plans to his wife. With 
good luck they could intercept the auto 
stage that passed down the road every 
day at a point some thirty miles dis- 
tant. From there it was seventy-five 
miles to town which they would reach 
that night in time to catch the mid- 
night train to the nearest Pasteur in- 
stitute. 

“But the sheep, Jim?” and the wo- 
man looked anxiously out on the range, 
“We can’t leave them all alone, you 
better let me make the ride by myself 
and you stay here, for I can get through 
all right.” 

Stanley shook his head. “Not for all 
the sheep in the world would I let you 
go alone.” He kissed her cheeks. 

“But Jim,” she pleaded, “it’s too 
much to risk and I’ll make it without 
a bit of trouble.” 

The boy was just turning the point 
of a little hill near camp driving be- 
fore him the two horses hobbled out 
the night before. Stanley pointed to 
him. “Dummy can turn the trick all. 
right enough, he’s the best herder in 
this whole range for his age, and 
he'll get ’em through if any one can. 
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He’s only a boy, but he has a lot of 
good horse sense and.if the weather 
holds out he’ll work the herd from here 
to the winter range and not lose a 
sheep.” 

“But well take the team with us, 
how can he move camp,” and she 
glanced at the big roomy camp wagon. 

“That saddle pony of mine will carry 
all the grub and bedding he'll need and 
the wagon can stand right here ’til 
some of us can get back and haul it 
away.” 

The man hung a nose bag full of 
oats on each horse, saddling them as 
they ate and while he was getting out 
the pack outfit, food and other supplies 





r . = 





A Friendly Chat. 


for the boy, she was writing his instruc- 
tions on the slate, supplemented by 
many signs and motions which he read 
as easily as the written words. He 
was to stay in this camp two or three 
days longer, then pack the pony with 
his camp outfit and drift the sheep 
slowly toward the winter range seven- 
ty-five miles below. 

“Take plenty of food,” she wrote, 
“for it may be ten days before some 
one gets out to relieve you. You know 
the way, don’t you?” 

Dummy nodded eagerly. He had 
come up with the sheep in the spring 
and knew every camp and bed ground 
on the trail. 

“Don’t you worry about him,” Stan- 
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ley told his wife, when she again spokd 
of the danger of leaving the boy all 


alone. ‘“He’s short two good 


Cars 


that’s sure, but he more than makes y" 


for them in gumption 
sense. If it don’t come 


on to 


myself.” 


“And if its does storm,” he contin4- 
ued, “he’ll probably do just about asf“ 
well as any one else, for out here, if jf’ 


comes on a blizzard, all the best man 


in the world could do would be to letf' 
the sheep drift before it ’til they strike} 


shelter.” 


Fifteen minutes later the boy watch-}* 
ed them ride out of sight over a ridge}" 


near camp. As the two figures were 


lost to view he turned towards the wa-f! 
gon and took a short survey of his sur-4 
Out on the range twelveq” 
hundred ewes were peacefully grazing} 
with no hand but his to guide and pro-}” 
tect them; what a chance to show the§” 


roundinys. 


stuff in him! Deep down in his heart 
he hoped that the man who was. to 
come out from the railroad to relieve 
him would be delayed for many days 
It would give him a chance to make 


and common P 
storm] 
he’ll make it through all right and py® 
the time he gets there I'll have a man 
ready to relieve him if I’m not ther” 





good and show his worth. 

For three days Dummy led an un- 
eventful life. 
from his wounds, the sheep were do- 
ing well and he had shot another ras- 
cally coyote that came skulking about 
the camp one evening. 

On the fourth day the sky was over- 
cast with heavy clouds that 
threatening and as the feed near camp 
was about gone he decided it was time 
to be moving. 
the dog limping along by his side, the 


seemed 


In two hours he was off, 


herd slowly grazing their way across} 


the range. 

As a precautionary measure he led 
the pack horse lest.old “Slippers” take 
it iuto his head to desert him. That 
night Dummy made camp under the 
lee of some small hills a few 
scattered cedars offered fire wood ané 
shelter. 
sky, there was a strange feeling in the 
air and the sheep seemed to sense ail 
approaching storm. 


where 


The sun had set in any angry 


The dog was recovering} 
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4 He bedded them down in the most 
sheltered spot he could find, set up his 
ittle miners tent close to a cedar and 
iter cooking his supper took the dog 
ato the tent, tied the flaps and slept as 
oily a tired boy of his age can sleep. 

The tent was lit with the dim grey 
sfearly dawn when the dogs cold nose 
on his face awoke him, and he was soon 
attside opening up the fire hole he had 
arefully covered up the night before. 
The wind was blowing a gale while 


] 





ae overhead the sky was that dull leaden 
be to let wlor that in the range country means 
rey strike} 

Late that afternoon he worked the 
ry watch-§teeP towards a line of low cliffs that 
ra ridge wt across the prairie and bedded them 
res weregiown in their lee, finding for himselt 
s the wag? tug overhanging shelf of rock un- 
f his sur-§et Which he placed his camp outfit and 
e twelve woked his first meal since daylight. 

- grazing Dummy dared not hobble out his 
and pro- forse in such a night, but after giving 
show theg’imasmall feed of grain he had 
his heart 4 “ought from the wagon, staked the 
was toy imal in a little grassy wash near 
> relieve § “™P- 
ny days.{ By dark the snow began to fall heavi- 
ta make'y and he knew that for him and his 
Holly companions the morrow would 
| an un-@ full of new troubles. 
covering} Lost to all sounds of the storm the 
vere do-$ld sat before the little camp fire un- 
her ras-§der the overhanging rock and watched 


g about §the snow drive before the wind. With 


as over- 
seemed 
ar camp 
ras time 
was off, 
‘ide, the 
- across 


he led 
-s” take 
That 
der the 
> a few 
od and 
7 angry 
‘in the 
nse af 


the confidence of one born and raised 
amid such conditions, Dummy rather 
mjoyed the prospect of a struggle 
wainst the elements. His parents were 
‘Basques” from the Spanish Pyrenees, 
asturdy dependable race that for cen- 
luries have been sheepherders in their 
wnland. Every winter from the open 
ranges of the West come tales of basco 
theepherders facing death in the storms 
father than desert their herds and their 
devotion to their woolly charges, good 
judgment in handling them and loyalty 
to their employers’ interests, even unto 
death, is recognized all over the west- 
tmrange country, until the name 
basco” stands for the best in sheep- 
herders. 

From such as these sprang this boy 
deaf and dumb from his birth. His fa- 
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ther and his uncle were among the 
best herders in the state and from a 
child he had been used to the rough 
life of a sheep camp. Deficient as he 
was in two vital senses, the remaining 
ones had been developed until his abili- 
ty to grasp and understand things 














On the Barn Door. 


about him seemed almost uncanny. It 
was his knowledge of the boy’s breed- 
ing and peculiarities that made Stan- 
ley feel he would take the best possible 
care of the sheep left in his charge. 
When Dummy opened his eyes the 
next morning, the air was so full of 
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snow driving before a fifty miles gale 
that he could not see a hundred feet 
from camp. He cooked his breakfast, 
fed Slippers the last of the grain and 
waited for the storm to break, realiz- 
ing that until it did it would be folly 
to leave the shelter of the cliffs. 

The sheep were getting restless and 
hungry and occasionally small bunches 
drifted out into the storm in search of 
feed, but after buffeting with the wind 
for a few moment were glad to come 
back. About noon there came a lull in 
the gale and the snow came straight 
down almost in clouds. The sheep 
were urreasy over the change and even 
Slippers seemed to sense some new 
danger. 

Suddenly with a roar the wind swept 
upon them from a new direction so that 
where they had been sheltered by the 
cliffs they were now exposed to its full 


- fury, 


The sheep tried to face it, but the 
fierce wind was too much for them 
and they slowly drifted before the gale 
across the snow-covered range. 

All that day Dummy struggled along 
behind the herd tired, cold, hungry, and 
almost blinded by the frozen tears, 
leading the pack horse lest he lose 
him. As for controlling the movements 
of the sheep, he did nothing for they 
could travel in but one direction, and 
that was away from the arctic blast 
which grew in strength as the day 
wore on. Wherever there was a sign of 
anything eatable upon which the hun- 
ery animals could feed, they ate even 
the woody stems of the sage or the dry 
yellow fibre-like leaves of the Yuccas 
that here and there showed above the 
snow. 

The short winter day began to wane 
and darkness was slowly creeping 
across the white cover that lay over the 
land. All sense of direction and time 
had long since left the lad, but he strug- 
gled on, the dog limping along at his 
side. 

Just as the last signs of daylight fad- 
ed away the sheep stopped moving nor 
could he start them again. He wrapped 
the lead rope of his horse about a sage 
bush as best he could, then worked 
his way through the herd looking for 
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the cause of their stoppage. Stumbling 
and falling over snow hidden rocks 
and bushes he found himself almost 
stepping off into thin air over a cliff 
where the snow had built out from its 
edge in such a manner as to cunceal 
its presence and even as he threw him- 
self back from the step he was about 
to take he saw several sheep walk 
blindly out into the semi-darkness and 
disappear into the deeps below. 

The loss of these roused into action 
every drop of his basco blood. In the 
dim light he could just make out where 
the edge of the cliff lay and carefully 
working his way along it beat the stolid 
mass of animals back from the danger. 
By this time it was almost dark and he 
turned back to find his horse, but af- 
ter half an hour’s search gave 1t up and 
returned to the herd hoping the animal 
might be with them somewhere. He 
stumbled around in the snow for some 
time before he came up with the tail 
enders of the herd slowly working their 
way through a break in the cliff down 
which the leaders had evidently gone. 
He found the herd huddled up in the 
shelter of the cliff-and eagerly looked 
through them for the pack horse with 
its precious burden of food and bed- 
ding, but without success. 

Once he stumbled over several soft 
objects in the dark which he made out 
to be some of the sheep that had fal- 
len over the cliff. When he finally 
realized that the pack horse was gone 
he knew where he could at least get 
his supper breakfast and after 
starting a fire skinned out a hind quar- 
ter of one and soon had some of it 
roasting. Fortunately for the boy, he 
found piled against the cliff a lot of 
poles that had evidently been part of 
an old corral which made it possible 
for him to keep the fire going all night 
and over which he huddled dropping off 
to sleep only to be awakened by his 
numbed limbs and body. ° 


and 


Eagerly Dummy peered through the 
falling snow the next day as the grey 
dawn came slowly into the east. The 
snow sweeping over the cliff from 
above had formed a drift that almost 
completely shut the sheep in as if with 
a fence and he knew there was no pos- 
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sibility of leaving the shelter where he 
was until the sky cleared off enough 
for him to get his bearings. Even then 
he doubted if it would be possible for 
the sheep to travel so deep was the 
snow. 

About noon the snow stopped talling 
and Dummy worked his way up to the 
top of the cliff from which as far as 
he could see there was but a broad ex- 
panse of snow covered range. 

To his left the view was cut off by 
a small hill that stood close to the 
cliff. He went over to it and from its 
top saw below him in the open plain a 
small board shack with a rough shed 
stable near it. 








Une of Coffin’s Lincoln Ewes. 


Instantly he remembered that as they 
passed up with the sheep in the spring 
a man and his wife were busy building 
the shack preparatory to taking up the 
land about it for dry farming purposes. 
Eagerly he watched the house tor signs 
of occupancy but as there was no 
smoke coming from the chimney, he 
decided it was empty. Two things in- 
terested him, however. One the fact 
that the plowed field near the house be- 
ing on a-slight elevation was blown al- 
most clear of snow and the other, there 


. Was something half hidden by the 


house which looked mighty like a stack 
of hay, although it scarcely seemed 
that this could be true. 

In the field which covered perhaps 
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forty acres he saw the possibility 9j 
finding a little feed for the sheep untij 
the snow should settle enough to allow 
them to travel and if the stack really 
was hay or any rough feed his troubles 
were over for the present at least. 

As the lad turned back to camp he 
realized only too well the difficulty of 
moving the herd until the snow settled 
it being fully eighteen inches deep on 
the level, and everywhere there were 
drifts many feet high through which 
the sheep in their weakened condition 
could not make their way. 


But it was less than half a mile at 
the most from the camp to the shack 
and he was sure he could work the 
sheep to the field where there would 
be some pickings that would keep them 
from starving. 

As he suspected he found the place 
deserted and the stack proved to be 
fodder of some description surround- 
ed by a strong fence. The shed which 
had a small door hanging on one hinge 
and about half open was as dark as a 
cellar and as he stepped inside the nose 
of his lost horse was fairly pushed into 
his face, and but for his infirmity he 
could have heard the most gladsome 
nickering and whinnying to which a 
lone hungry horse ever gave tongue. A 
few threads of canvas on the door post 
told the story of the trap the animal 
had walked into. Looking for food and 
shelter he had squeezed througn the 
half open door, but once inside the 
wide pack striking it on one side and 
the door post on the other, held nim a 
prisoner. 

Quickly the boy removed the pack, 
then armed with the camp shovel and 
axe went to investigate the stack. The 
hungry horse was soon inside the stack- 
yard but just what the stuff in the 
stack was he could not tell. It looked 
more like weeds than anything else 
and when he grabbed a handful it was 
rough and harsh and pricked his hands. 
It was green, however, and the horse 
ate it greedily. 

With the finding of his horse the 
lads spirits rose and he set to work to 
move the sheep over. Between the 
camp and the house there was a deep 
wash which the drifting snow had al- 


—— -*. 
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most filled, while elsewhere there was 
fully eighteen inches. With the pack- 
saddle on the horse, the lash rope for 
traces and an old sled evidently used 
by the farmer to haul water he started 
to break a trail through which the 
sheep could make their way, the shovel 
being used on the drifts. With a little 
coaxing he got them started through 
this narrow lane and eventually the 
whole bunch was inside the field eager- 
ly gnawing every eatable thing in 
sight. 

About half an hour before dark that 
evening a long string of pack horses 
with a rider in the lead and another fol- 
lowing, came ploughing through the 
snow up to the cliff above where the 
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ing half a dozen ravens cawing hoarse- 

ly as they drifted into the distance. 
The second man pulled out his pipe, 

loaded and lit it. 
“Jim,” he queried, 


Pied 


what night this is: 


“do you know 


“T reckon I do,” and Stanley’s voice 
choked. “It’s Christmas eve, an’ I been 
a thinkin’ an’ a thinkin’ all afternoon 
of that poor little chap out here a fight- 
in’ his way through a storm, the like 
of which this range ain’t seen in twen- 
ty years. Don’t seem possible he’s 
pulled through although I’d batk 
Dummy to make it and save his herd 
if any kid could.” 

Suddenly he turned 
sniffed. | 


his head and 
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sheep had been bedded. Two of the 
horses carried ordinary camp packs the 
rest were loaded with hay, three bales 
to the horse. At the edge of the cliff 
the leader pulled up while every ani- 
mal stopped in its tracks. 

“If we can’t see anything ot the 
sheep from here we might just as well 
give it up for the night,” he called back 
to his companion. “Come on up and 
have a look.” 

For a few minutes they both sat gaz- 
ing off into the plain below, across 
which the evening shadows were slow- 
ly trailing. As far as they could see 
there was but a white unbroken sheet 
of snow, the only living thing visible be- 


Oregon Show Wethers. 


“Seems like I smell smoke and cedar 
smoke at that,” he said eagerly. “Don’t 
you git it, Bob?” 

“Which way’s the wind,” and Bob 
blew a cloud of smoke into the frosty 
air. 

“What there is comes from the di- 
rection of that there little hill,” point- 
ing to the very hill on which Dummy 
had stood. 

The instant they topped it each 
caught sight of the dry farmer’s place, 
the haystack, the sheep in the field and 
knew they had found that for which 
they sought. 

“You know the place?” asked Bob, 
as they hurried down. 
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“I do for a fact,” Stanley grinned, 
“last time I passed this-a-way the old 
digger what built that shack an’ taken 
up the dry farm was cuttin’ an’ stackin’ 
Russian thistles. When I laughed at 
him for a fool he said he ain’t raised 
nothin’ else an’ up North Dakota way 
they used to put e’m up for roughness 
when the crops failed an’ he’s seen 
many an old Nellie pulled through a 
hard winter on ’em.” 

Ten minutes later the two rode up 
to the shack. A line of scattered fod- 
der from the stack to the shed showed 
what the boy had been doing. Bob 
picked up a handfull of the stuff: 
“Roosian thistles by all that’s holy,” 
was his comment, “an’ whoever before 





heerd tell of them tumble weeds a-bein’ 
good for anything to eat.” 

As he spoke the lad came around 
the corner of the shed in which “‘Slip- 
pers” had been comfortably stabled and 
fed. 

What with smoke from campfires, 
and the charcoal he had smeared over it 
to save his eyes, his face was as black 
as Toby’s cat, but to Stanley it was the 
face of a hero. Uttering those strange 
gutteral sounds, waving his arms to- 
wards the sheep, his dark eyes shining 
with pride and joy the boy ran to Stan- 
ley as a child to its father. 

The man, too overwhelmed and hap- 
py to speak, grabbed the lad close to 
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his heart, stroking the tousled head 
and patting tenderly the dirty cheeks 
down which the child’s tears were now 
cutting deep trails in their extra cover- 
ing while, as he realized the boy could 
hear not a word of the praise and 
thanks he was showering on him for 
his pluck and fidelity the tears came 
to his own eyes nor did he try to stop 
them. 

In the shack that night the boy, worn 
out by his exposure and the reaction, 
dropped into his bed the instant sup- 
per had been eaten and was fast asleep 
in ten seconds, 

The two men smoked in silence be- 
fore the little fireplace in the corner. 

“Do you reckon we could make a 
stab at some sort of a Christmas tree 
an’ kinda s’prise the kid in the morn- 
ing?” Stanley glanced toward the fig- 
ure asleep in the floor. 

“Jest what I was a studyin’ over,” 
was Bob’s reply. “These here bascos 
make a heap of such holiday’s an’ 
Dummy he’d be the tickledest kid ever, 
if he was to find something like Christ- 
mas time a settin’ by his bed when he 
wakes up in the morning.” 

Bob knocked the ashes from his pipe 
and put it away. 


“There’s a bunch of pinons and ce- 
dars down along the wash,” he said, 
“sposin’ I take the axe an’ git a little 
branch, or the tip of a pinon an’ we set 
her up here by his bed? What kin 
we dig up to put onto it that’s fittin’ for 
such a thing?” 

“For a starter I got them nine sil- 
ver cart wheels the store keeper give 
me in change,” was Stanley’s quick re- 
sponse. Bob was 
_ through his pockets. 


already going 

“Here’s a handfull of chicken feed, 
that'll help some,” handing the change 
to Stanley, “yep, an’ a paper dollar the 
postmaster gimme. Reckon the kid’ll 
know what it is? I been skeert I’d use 
it fer a cigarette paper.” 

Stanley started for the two kyacks 
lying in the corner. 

“You hustle out an’ git the tree,” 
said he, “an’ I’ll see what else I can 
scare up in the packs. I know there’s 
a couple of apples an a orange I 
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throwed in with the grub when we was 
packin’.” 

An hour later the two men stood by 
the boy’s bed, their faces fairly shining 
with the true Christmas spirit over 
their efforts to make an acceptable 
Christmas tree out of such scanty ma- 
terial. On the floor at his head stood 
a small pinon tree top held erect by 
several stones. Both men had exhaust- 
ed their ingenuity to find things with 
which to decorate it and on its branches 
hung the oddest lot of plunder that ever 
olé “Santy” left on his rounds. 

“T’ll never miss them spurs, said 
Bob pointing to an almost new pair he 
had recently bought, “an’ Dummy, he’s 
been just daffy about ’em.” 


This Lamb Gained 30 Pounds in 40 Days Feed. 


“Same with that new knife,” said 
Stanley. “I jist bought it to be a doin’ 
somethin’ an’ I know Dummy ain’t got 
one that'll cut cold butter.” 

In nine separate little packages 
wrapped in newspaper the silver dol- 
lars were swinging at the end of pieces 
of thread from a spool in Bob’s “war 
bag,” the loose silver had been placed 
in two empty tobacco sacks each hang- 
ing pendant from the tip of a limb, 
while three unbroken packages of chew- 
ing gum, two apples and one rather di- 
lapidated orange swung from other 
branches. 

Stanley picked up the 


boy’s slate. 
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“Less’ see,” he asked, “what’s 
my’s real name?” 

“Pedro,” answered Bob, busy mak- 
ing down their bed on the floor. 


Painstaking and slowly, he wrote: 


Dum- 


TO PEDRO 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS. 
YOU ARE SURE SOME SHEEP 
MAN. 


Then he proped the slate against the 
tree in plain sight of the 
when he woke. 

“Beats hell how a man’s eyes gits to 
waterin’ this cold weather.” Stanley 
wiped his eyes rather furtively as he 
turned towards their bed. 

“Same here,” replied Bob, blowing 
his nose with more than vigor. 
“Somethin’ sure does act onto ’em. 


lad’s eyes 


usual 
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About a half million sheep have, 
moved from the mountainous sections 
of Arizona to the winter grazing and 
lambing grounds on the deSert and foot 
hills. The winter feed on the desert at 
this time is quite a little better than 
normal and conditions at this particu- 
lar time look encouraging in that re- 
gard. 

Members of the Arizona Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association have contributed an 
additional dipping fee as a fund to as- 
sist the Bureau of Animal Industry in 
inspection against scab. 

Feeder lambs in this section have 
sold beginning at 7c early in the sea- 
son to 8c at the end of the 
There are no breeding ewes for sale. 
The number of sheep remains about 
the same as last year. Very little spec- 
ulation in sheep owing to the high 
prices. 

Mr. L. F. Verkamp, Secretary of the 
Arizona Wool Growers’ Association, 
advised me he will get to Salt Lake to 
attend the National Wool 
convention and desired reservation 
made for him at the Utah Hotel, a room 
with bath. It will be impossible for 
me at this time to say whether I will 
be able to be present or not. 

M. I. POWERS, Arizona. 
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Reminiscences of the Sheep Industry 


sales at any sheep market in the 

United States at present, one is 
reminded of what was happening about 
a quarter of a century ago. About that 
time, 1 went to the Northwest with 
“Big Jim” Harris, now livestock agent 
of the Chicago and Alton road to make 
an effort to get sheepmen in Idaho, 
Washington, and Oregon to bill stuff 
to Chicago. In these days, the public 
had not acquired a taste for mutton and 
the value of lamb was not generally 


apenas over the daily list of 


By C. H. SHURTE, Chicago 


of the Dakotas or the corn raising re- 
gion of Nebraska, They traveled across 
the country in bands of 1,500 to 2,000 
head, making five or six mules daily 
according to grass and water, but it 
was a risky business for the operator 
despite prices for both stock and feed 
that now look absurdly low. At that 
time Michigan, Ohio, and Indiana were 
full of sheep, wool was a cheap com- 
modity and the presence of a few thou- 
sand sheep at any market, even Chi- 
cago, caused a glut. 


were moved eastward in this manner 
during the trailing periods and while 
some made money, losses were Often 
heavy. When operators struck a 4@ 
4c season at the market they had a 
chance to clean up. Along in 1898, 
there was a heavy movement to Colo- 
rado and about 1896 thousands went 
to North Dakota, a trade that lasted 
several years. At that time $1@2 per 
head were popular quotations on 
yearlings now worth $5@8, trailing 
was inexpensive, wages low and feed 
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A Trail Outfit Ready to Leave Pendleton, Oregon with 36,000 Wethers in 1896. 


known. The Northwest was full of 
Merinos and the flocks of that region 
were on a wool basis. Sheep had lit- 
tle value. They were held as long as 
they could walk around and shear a 
fleece. Thousands succumbed to old 
age and were pelted. Prices were ab- 
surdly low, but those who invested 
frequently lost heavily. Yearlings 
could be had for $1@1.25 per head, hay 
was worth $3@3.50 per ton and corn 
down in Nebraska at the end of the 
trail 12 to 13 cents per bushel. All 
season long nomadic bands _ started 
from Idaho, Utah, Washington and 
Oregon en route to the stubble fields 


Trailing from the far Western breed- 
ing ground to the corn fields ot the 
Missouri Valley began in the early 
eighties. It was mainly a movement 
to Nebraska, starting in the spring and 
reaching its destination the following 
fall. They stopped at Wood River, 
Grand Island, or some other point 
where corn was abundant, were fed 
four or five months and began moving 
to market in February, a portion of the 
crop being held to shear. In addition 
to this movement there was one from 
Oregon to North Dakota stubble fields 
and another into Colorado over the 
Tennessee Pass. Millions of sheep 


cheap, but trade history makes no rec- 
ord of fortunes being amassed at the 
game. 

Gradually the trails were cut off. 
Settlers located all over the range 
country and what had been an econ- 
omic necessity became an impossibil- 
ity. Railroads took advantage of the 
opportunity to create traffic and the 
sheep movement took to the rails. 
About that time a trade revolution oc- 
curred. Previously the West had 
sent no fat lambs to market. The re- 
sources of the mountain pastures had 
not been discovered, but free trade 
created necessity for producing two 
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crops, Lincoln and Cotswold rams 
were introduced from Canada and a 
fat lamb trade gradually developed. 
Wool had dropped to 8@9c per pound 
and the flock owner realized the neces- 
sity of having two strings to his fiddle. 
Along toward the end of the last cen- 
tury the Goodings, of Idaho, introduced 


fat western lambs from succulent 
mountain -pastures to the market. 
That event was in a sense epochal. 


The blackfaces followed and the East- 
ern mutton eater was put in possession 
of an article that soon forced itself in- 
to popularity. 

In 1893 James L. Harris, heretofore 
referred to as “Big Jim” and myself 
met a party of railroad men at Port- 
land, Oregon, and laid the grovnd 
work of the present movement. Fat 
western lambs became a stable article 
at the Chicago market, the thin end 
going to feed lots in Michigan, Ohio, 
and Indiana. That region had been full 
of native sheep and lambs were fed 
out during the winter, but depression 
dispersed ewe flocks and Western 
lambs came in handy to maintain fer- 
tility and use roughage. A huge ex- 
port trade in wethers developed, Doud 


and Keefer sending trainloads to 
Liverpool and London weekly. At 


that time Chicago sheep were a reg- 
ular article on the Kensington market 
at London, much of the product sell- 
ing as English and Scotch mutton. 
Colorado began getting into the lime- 
light as a feeding state about this time 
the industry in that quarter having its 
birth in the necessity for converting 
- hay into a marketable crop. Feeding 
lambs at 31%4@4c per pound were plent- 
iful and feeders figured that if they 
got 5c per pound, or more, for fat 
lambs they were doing well. Feeders 
soon made the discovery that lamb 
feeding was economical and it became 
intensely popular. 

Around St. Paul and Minneapolis, an 
immense feeding industry that is now 
practically extinct developed. Elevator 
waste was to be had by payment of 
switching charges and the feeder im- 
agined that he had struck a bonanza, 
but, like most good things, it did not 
last. In 1896 some 25,000 sheep were 
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“for Montana sheep 
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fed in that locality; a few years later 
the number jumped to half a million. 
Screenings, originally to be had for 
switching charges, advanced to $20 a 
ton and the expense bill became bur- 
densome. That was Americans’ bon- 
Immense 
barns were constructed at South St. 
Paul, Hamline, Winona, Wabasha, and 
other places. It made a wide outlet 
which furnished 
practically all the thin stock. When 
screenings were cheap, feeders made 
money, but advancing cost of feed ren- 
dered the game hazardous. Millmen 
took the feeding value out of screen- 
ings, meanwhile raising the price, un- 
til gains could not be made. 


anza sheep feeding period. 


During 














An Uncomfortable Christmas. 


the bonanza period, Gus Smythe of Ar- 
lington, Oregon; Kauffman Bros. of 
North Yakima; William Wyman, Mal- 
colm McLennan of Ellensburg, Wash- 
ington; C .W. Miller of Winona, Min- 
nesota; Dr. Hamilton of Winona; 
Jones Bros. of Wabasha; Samuel Red- 
mond of Twin City, Minnesota; the 
Rea Bros. and John Long of Montana, 
fed many million sheep around St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. The business was 
extremely hazardous. After feeding 
four or five months the crop would be 
rushed to market within a few weeks 
causing congestion and making bargain 
sales necessary to effect a clearance. 
At such sales, $3.50@4.50 per hundred- 
weight were ruling prices. The busi- 
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ness degenerated into a desperate gam- 
ble in which large sums were lost. The 
logical result was the practical extiric- 
tion of the bonanza feeder and the sub- 
stitution of farm feeding, an econom- 
ical development. The same number 
of sheep scattered among hundreds o} 
farm feeders can be finished at much 
less expense, the manure utilized as a 
valuable by-product and the crop dis- 
tributed at the market without creat- 
ing congestion. Bonanza feeding was 
speculation ; farm feeding is legitimate 
manufacturing, especially where the 
feed used is produced on the farm. 

In the days, when the big feeders 
made the bulk of the mutton crop, 
manure was mere waste. Farmers ad- 
jacent to feeding stations refused to 
haul it out, but under new conditions, 
it is a big asset, being estimated at 25 
cents per head in every animal fed at 
the railroad feeding points for any con- 
siderable time. 


A few years have literally revolu- 
tionized the sheep industry. It is but 
a short time since western stock was a 
novelty at Chicago, in fact until “Big 
Jim” Harris arranged that 
meeting at Portland, no such 
ment has been attempted. 
of that conference, shipments were 
made from Heppner, Arlington, and 
Baker City, Oregon, that speedily dem- 
onstrated the possibility of a great 
traffic, now measured annually by the 
million head. About that time the 
country east of Chicago was going out 
of sheep and accessions from the West 
filled a gap. It made Chicago the 
greatest sheep market in the United 
States instead of Buffalo. Previously 
Michigan, Ohio, and New York had 
filled Buffalo and Jersey City with 
sheep; it was now the turn of Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho to do the 
stunt at western markets. The 
cadence of the eastern sheep industry 
was an opportunity of which the West 
took prompt advantage. 
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Do not forget that the annual con- 
vention of the National Wool Growers’ 
Association meets in Salt Lake City. 
Utah, January 11, 12 and 13. 
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Dudley Owen’s Christmas 


E came to the Steward & Jones 
W home ranch late in the fall, “dead 

broke,” and looking for work. 
With him, herding sheep was the only 
kind of work to be seriously considered, 
and after a few days of roustabout labor 
on the ranch he was sent out on the 
winter range with a herd of yearlings. 
He soon proved himself a good herder 
in that his sheep always looked well, 
their count kept good, and his manage- 
ment of them on the range faultless. 
His quiet unassuming disposition soon 
won him friends among the Steward & 
Jones men, and it seemed as if Dudley 


Owen had come to win a place among 
the old hands. 


By BILLY BEDAHN 


Dudley had hung a calendar upon 
which he kept track of time by cross- 
ing out each passing day. A month 
thus crossed out was to him just the 
same as a voucher for fifty dollars; the 
calendar was his time sheet and bank 
book, for it enabled him at a glance to 
November was 


estimate his earnings. 
quite crossed out, Dudley’s pencil was 
zigzagging its ruthless way well into 
December, and threatened directly to 
annihilate the red 25 of that month, It 
was a monotonous task, performed by 
force of habit, red letter days 
meant no more to Dudley than just 
But there 


and 


twenty-four hours of time. 


and there shared a frugal lunch with 
Roxy. When at last it came time to 
start for camp he whistled, the herd’s 
leaders turned—knowing well that 
Roxy waited only a chance to vigorous- 
ly enforce any unheeded signal—and 
the yearlings began slowly to drift to- 
wards their bedground. From his point 
of vantage Dudley watched them, saw 
that every ridge was cleared of sheep, 
then rose to follow. 

Now a peculiar thing befell him; 
a sudden numbness assailed his lowed 
jaw, which an instant later spread over 
and affected his entire right side. He 
attempted quickly to sit down, but fell 
Sprawling in the at- 





About this time, | 
somewhere on the 
range, a herder had 


trouble with his dog. 
Perhaps he had chased 
a rabbit through the 
herd, or performed 
some other act equally 
lacking in ethics— per- 
haps the herder ina 
mood of general dissat- 
isfaction with the en- 
tire scheme of things 
had relieved his feel- 
ings by beating up his 
dog—at any rate, some- 
where a herder and dog 
dissolved partnership, 
leaving the latter to wander the range 
in painful, unwonted liberty. After 
several days of truancy the dog strayed 
into Dudley’s camp. Here he surrend- 
ered, crawling up and rolling on his 
back with all fours pointing skyward 
in sign of submission and fealty to a 
new master. Dudley reached down, 
stroked the weary animal’s head, and 
with a few kind words re-established 
the stray within the time-old bondage 
of man and dog. Later,-he sent his 
own dog back to the ranch, swearing 
that Roxy, as he called his new com- 
panion, was the best sheepdog in seven 
States. 

In his campwagon, up over tne bed, 








He Was Sent Out on the Winter Range with a Herd of Yearlings. 


came.a day soon, when men scanned 
his calendar with anxious eyes, seeking 
its assistan¢e in the solution of a very 
vital mystery. 

The morning of the 24th dawned 
clear and cold. A stiff breeze sweeping 
down from the north carried with it the 
chill of snowdrifted mountains, causing 
Dudley, as he left camp in the herd’s 
wake, to turn his coat collar up around 
his ears. Roxy, keen to work should 
work be demanded of him, romped 
playfully by his side. The herd swung 
in a wide circle that day, spreading 
over some choppy foothills about noon, 
where they fed for several hours. Dur- 
ley sought out the highest nearby point 


tempt. In that mo- 
ment he knew his afflic- 
tion—a stroke of para- 
lysis. And, instinctive- 
ly, Dudley also knew 
that he was doomed. 

Still, he did not give 
up, did not propose to 
lie there and die with- 
out a struggle. Speak 
he could not, his very 
tongue seemed dead 
and useless. But his. 
left arm and leg seemed 
normal, and knowing 
the peril of a winter 
night spent without 
shelter of some kind, he 
started at once to crawl for some 
bushes that grew in a hollow not far 
distant. It was a painful journey—he 
had to drag himself along every foot 
of the way—and it was nearly sundown 
when at last he reached his goal. 

He had checked up his chances for 
help while dragging himself along: it 
was Christmas eve; down at the home 
ranch a dance was scheduled—even 
now, white topped rigs were carrying 
warmly wrapped crowds to the big 
ranch house—his camptender too, 
would be there (had he not boasted to 
him of the girl he would take!) and 
him he could not expect out for a day 
There would, indeed, be few 





or two. 
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men out on the range during the holi- 
days, and by the time he was missed— 
well, it would then be too late for Dud- 
ley Owen. He thought of sending Roxy 
to the home ranch, but Roxy had never 
been there and, if he could be induced 
to go at all, would go only to camp. 
True, the herd might be seen and re- 
ported by some chance rider, or other 
herder, as running loose on the range, 
but even that could bring no help for 
some time. However, that was his best 
chance, and as he rolled himself into 
the shelter of his bushes, he consigned 
his fate in sheer desperation to that one 
chance. 

Roxy, when Dudley has first fallen, 
seemed to consider the entire perform- 
ance a huge joke. He played and 
jumped around the stricken man, ex- 
pecting every moment to be grabbed— 
as he often was in a game of rough 
and tumble tag with his master. But 
when no such retaliation rewarded his 
most tempting provocation, the dog so- 
bered down, sensing something wrong, 
and followed Dudley step by step. Then 
he fell to licking his hands, whining 
meanwhile his sympathy and anxiety. 
When at last Dudley rolled into his 
brush patch, Roxy followed him, crawl- 
ing very close, and was rewarded by 

ving his master’s arm placed around 
his neck. 

So, Dudley watched the evening 
pass into night, felt the biting cold 
penetrate his clothes, chilling him to 
the marrow. He cuddled close up to 
Roxy in a helpless sort of way, and 
idly viewed the starsown sky. There 
seemed nothing else left for him to do. 
By and by he felt warmer—and then 
Dudley knew for certain that he was 
spending his last Christmas night on 
the range. His mind grew clouded; his 
vision became affected; shadows seem- 
ed intermittantly to flit across the sky; 
then came one long lasting shadow, 
darker than the rest, that blotted out 
entirely his vision and consciousness. 

Down at the Steward & Jones home 
ranch the dance was about over. Christ- 
mas had been merried back and forth 
until the charm of novelty was worn 
off, and it was a tired, though happily 
reminiscent crowd that turned its 
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homeward way. Among the latter was 
Dudley’s camptender. He seemed 
somewhat reticent the last hour or so, 
and this piqued his fair partner. 

“Jack! What makes you so quiet?” 
she demanded. 

“Funny thing,’ Jack answered ab- 
sentmindedly. “I had a hunch—do you 
believe in hunches?” 

“Tt all depends,” the girl advised. 
“Sometimes I do and then again I 
don’t. Are you subject to hunches?” 

“Not regularly,” Jack replied, “but 
last night, when we were having our 
midnight feast, | thought Dudley— 
that’s one of the herders—was asking 
me to come and feed his dog. Now 
what do you think of that?” 

The girl did not think much of it, 
and her answer does not matter. But 
Jack rode out to investigate, and find- 
ing the camp unoccupied and the herd 
without Dudley, he raced back to the 
ranch and gave the alarm. “Cal” Ste- 
ward, junior member of the firm, per- 
sonally conducted the search. Every 
available man was put on a horse and 
the country around Dudley’s camp 
thoroughly scoured. But Dudley they 
could not find. From his calendar they 
gleaned that he had been away only 
two days—yet, his absence over night 
had a sinister significance to these men 
of the range. They.knew he was either 
dead or helpless. 

Nine days the men hunted Dudley 
before they thought of abandoning the 
search. During that time Roxy never 
moved from his dead master’s side. 
Without a morsel of food to sustain 
him he watched over Dudley’s corpse; 
quite and uneventful enough during the 
day, but alternating with exciting 
nights, when he fought and stood off 
the ghouls of the desert—the coyotes. 
Then came a snowstorm, and when it 
was over, Roxy—now nearly starved— 
slipped down to the wagon to get a bite 
to eat. He stayed only a few moments, 
and without gaining the much needed 
food, rushed back to his post. But a 
string of men followed his telltale 


‘tracks right up to Dudley’s body. 


Cal Steward and a deputy coroner 
were the first to approach. Roxy met 
them snarling and showing his fangs. 
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Lean and wild-eyed, he was not gooj 
to look at and the men paused. The 
were not facing a dog, but a wild a 
mal, that guarded with all the tenac. 
ous persistence of the Wild the one 
thing dear to its heart. 
frame of mind Roxy was dangerous, 

The coroner took an officious ste, 
forward—and immediately took sever: 
al hasty ones back—while Roxy kept, 
mouthful of trousers. Angrily, the cor. 
oner drew his gun. 

“We'll have to kill that dog,” he an- 
nounced. 

Here Cal Steward interfered in no 
uncertain terms. “We'll get that dog 
alive,’ he commanded, “if it takes a 
county of men and all winter to do it. 
Put up your gun.” 

A cowboy solved the problem of 
Roxy’s capture. First they threw food 
to him, which he ravenously gobbled 
down—without, however, yielding one 
inch of ground, Then, while his jaws 
were engaged with a piece of meat too 
large to be swallowed whole, the cow- 
boy threw a lariet over his shoulders— 
and Roxy’s death watch was over. Cal 
Steward muzzled him with pockethand- 
kerchiefs. 

“Take that dog to the ranch,” he then 
ordered, “and feed him up on the best 
there is. He’ll be a pensioner from 
now on—he sure deserves it.” 

Then the still, white face of Dudley, 


In his present 


Det 


me 
un 





‘cached away there in the brush, en- 


countered his gaze, and he uncovered } 


in honor of the dead. 

“God,” he murmured, “poor, unfor- 
tunate fellow—you and Roxy sure 
spent one h—I1 of a Christmas eve!” 





BUILDING A LAMBING SHED. 





I am building a new lambing shed for 
lambing 2,500 head of ewes. My ewes 
will start to lamb about April 12, 1917. 
Our winter range is only in fair con- 
dition. Hay is selling here at trom 
$15 to $18 per ton. Our sheep went 
into winter in good condition, and we 
expect to take good care of them. 

WILFORD DAY, Utah. 





Salt Lake City, Utah, January 11, 12 
and 13. 
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English Wool Trade 


PRICES HIGHER THAN EVER—ALL RECORDS BROKEN 


Bradford, November 15, 1916. 

INCE we last wrote things have 
taken another upward turn, and 
the wool trade today is figuring re- 
markably strong. To some extent the 


unexpected has happened, due very 
largely to the absence of adequate 
stocks of Merino combing wool and 


also to the accession of new and im- 
portant Government orders for military 
fabrics. It seems today useless tor any 
man to prognosticate the future of wool 
values, and although there are some 
who are of opinion that we shall see 
Merinos cheaper when adequate sup- 
plies come to hand, there is nothing at 


beginning of December. It is very 
doubtful if any will be delivered to time, 
in fact throughout the whole of 1915 
ft has been a common occurrence for 
firms to be six months behind-hand and 
yet no complaint dare be made. 
London Sales’ Results. 

The seventh series of London sales 
have shown conclusively the position 
occupied by the raw material, and the 
whole position cannot be outlined in 
words, these being inadequate to con- 
vey to anyone outside what has actual- 
ly taken place. If we look at Merinos, 
the offerings have been the worst with- 
in the memory of the present genera- 


land new clip, with a clean yield of not 
more than 45 per cent, 48c was paid, 
in fact Merinos seem to have been 
bought on a clean scoured basis of at 
least $1.02 and often more, which 
means fully $1.20 in the top. Grease 
combing appreciated fully 10 per cent. 
Scoured Merinos have touched $1.02 for 
skin wools from Melbourne, got up in 
certainly first class fashion, and $1.06 
for a lot of Shaw, from Sidney. Russia 
has not been anything like so keen, in 
fact the market has been entirely made 
by home competition, and when from 
84c to 92c is paid for average scoureds, 
growers cannot grumble. Faulty wools 





| 





present to indicate when that will be. 
The fact is, a diminishing output of 
tops, exhausted stocks and prospective 
delayed arrivals are all important fac- 
tors which have been a sufficient driv- 
ing force to push values to a sensibly 
higher point. For months there have 
been many who have forecasted one 
dollar twenty cents for spot 64’s tops 
and it is today an accomplished fact. 
The whole position is one of extraor- 
dinary anomalies, and no man can reck- 
on up the present wool position. Of 
course big weights have been sold on 
forward account and 64’s tops contract- 
ed forsome months ago at $1.04 to 
$1.08 will be due for delivery with the 


Rambouillets in the Argentine Republic. 


tion of woolmen not 15 per cent being 
decent Merinos. Even what have been 
catalogued have been a scrappy, poor, 
insignificant lot, there not being a real- 
ly excellent clip among the entire of- 
ferings. Of course some good average 
parcels from Queensland have been ca- 
talogued and that is all that can be 
said. Such a dearth of supplies has na- 
turally called forth famine prices, and 
“stinking dear” is too mild an expres- 
sion to describe the position occupied 
today by combing Merino wool. Be- 
cause it is not there naturally every- 
body wants it, and buyers have bid like 
lunatics in the hope of obtaining some- 
thing. For very poor wasty Wueens: 





have also appreciated, particular- 
ly if fairly clean, to the extent of 3c to 
4c in scoureds and around 2c in greases. 
The demand for Merinos throughout 
has been unique and the present will 
live long in the memory of the trade. 
Considering the 70,000 bales which 
have been catalogued, the way cross- 
breds have sold is remarkable. When 
the series opened, many feared an 
ease, but soon such disturbances gave 
way to settled convictions in regard to 
crossbreds. Fine qualities have natur- 
ally appreciated most in sympathy with 
Bradford, 56’s and 58’s wools advanc- 
ing in the grease 4c, with other de- 
scriptions 3c higher. Of course the 
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bulk of the offerings have consisted of 
slipes and these have gone well. Big 
quantities have been catalogued almost 
daily and certainly fine values have 
been paid. A new record was made for 
fine half-bred lambs at 70c, this being 
largely due not so much to condition 
as quality, while another lot made 64c 
and several 62c. These slipes show an 
advance of quite 4c, and medium and 
coarse slipes have only appreciated 
quite 3c to 4c, the deep sorts showing 
3c rise. Taking into consideration the 
big weights which have been catalogu- 
ed, the advances made are creditable. 

There is no class of wool better suit- 
ed for army requirements than New 
Zealand crossbred slipes, and they are 
worth more than passing attention. At 
this time of the year they are in their 
prime, being of the best length and usu- 
ally very well got up for market. The 
seventh series has provided an excel- 
lent display and just as showing how 
far the market has traveled. 

We give below the prices made for 
the same brand of wool at the corre- 
sponding series a year ago. We give 
two marks, one from the North Island 
and the other from the South Island of 


New Zealand. Nov. 3 Oct. 25 
1915 1916 

Description Cents Cents 
Slipe super halfbred lambs...... 46 58 


Slipe super fine cross bred lambs.45 57 


Slipe 1st fine crossbred lambs...44 56 
Slipe super crossbred lambs..... 44 50 
Slipe 1st crossbred lambs....... 42 49 
Slipe super crossbred combing. .38 47 
Slipe ist crossbred combing....38 41 
Slipe super crossbred clothing. .34 43 
Slipe 1st crossbred clothing...... 31 41 
Slipe 2nd crossbred lambs....... 25 37 


If the above wools had been offered 
later in the series they would easily 
have made 3c to 4c more for the lambs. 


Nov. Nov. 
Description 1915 1916 
Cents Cents 
Slipe super halfbred lambs...... 52 63 
Slipe super’ three-quarter-bred 
ae Pa oe 2 Se ee 45 59 
Slipe super Lester lambs....... 43 54 
Slipe super Lincoln lambs...... 40 50 
Slipe 2nd crossbred lambs...... 31 42 
Slipe super halfbred............. 35 56 
Slipe super three-quarter bred...39 53 
Slipe super Leicester........... 36 48 
Slipe super Lincoln............. 33 43 
Slipe super three-quarter bred 
ie og .d acre a pier eens Nee 32 48 
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Slipe super Lester pelt.......... 


2 43 
Slipe super Lincoln pelt......... 32 


41 
The finish of the sales was remark- 
able, there being quite a scramble for 


wool during the last few days of the 
series. The announcement that the 
sale at Christchurch which was the 


opening of the New Zealand season had 
been stopped created consternation 
throughout the trade, the result being 
that wools withdrawing during the first 
week of the auctions made anywhere 
from 4c to 6c per pound more. Al- 
though there is no definite announce- 
ment the general impression prevails 
throughout the trade that the Imperial 
government in conjunction with that 
of the Dominion is going to control the 
whole of the New Zealand clip which 
looks like being wanted to meet the 
military requirements of Great Britain 
and her Allies. 
More Government Orders. 

One of the outstanding features of 
the month has been the government or- 
ders which have been placed, and mills 
everywhere are crowded with work. Al- 
most a revolution has taken place in 
manufacturing circles, the latest orders 
of the Army Council being to com- 
mandeer both mills, manufacturers and 
men. In fact the whole of the textile 
trade from the smallest office to the 
most important firms has had the hand 
of officialdom put upon it, and of course 
women come under the same category. 
Russia has steadily placed new orders 
week by week and now when our own 
Army Contracts Department wants to 
put on new orders, they are confronted 
with a strange state of affairs. The 
fact is, manufacturers are “snown un- 
der “with work and hardly know which 
way to turn for the best. There are 
orders galore both for home, export 
and military, and of course the latter 
have preference. It is a really remark- 
able state of affairs and only the limit- 
ation of hands is responsible for caus- 
ing a lessened production than there 
might be. -Of course the military au- 
thorities want every available man, but 
pivot men have been removed from the 
mills which has brought machinery to 
a standstill in many cases, which is ser- 
iously handicapping business. The for- 
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Power Board 
may alter things, but many fail to see 
how this can be accomplished until new 
hands are found, or it simply means a 
reshuffling of work people, which will 
not mean any increase of 


mation of a new Man 


production, 
Trade Boom. 

Little need be said about the posi- 
tion of trade. There is an unparalleled 
boom, big khaki orders have been 
placed and are going to be. The result 
is that tops during the past three 
weeks have been advanced by leaps and 
bounds, often 6c to 8c per pound. The 
situation is unique, all records have 
been broken. Today there is little to 
indicate any lower prices for wool and 
the confidence existing is remarkable 
with prices at a record level. 


America and Colonial Wools. 

The stopping of the New Zealand 
sales is variously interpreted, but it is 
not without significance to American 
wool growers. What does it mean? To 
all outward appearance its signification 
is that the new clip of New Zealand 
crossbreds is going to be 
mandeered, that apparently being the 
only construction which one can put 
upon the present move. It is not alto- 
gether unexpected, although very few 
thought it would come to this, but it 
serves to illustrate the gigantic military 
needs of Great Britain and her Allies, 
and behind all this controlling of home 
and Colonial clips, the exigencies of the 
war stand paramount. It means that 
higher prices are inevitable for Ameri- 
can domestic wools, and there is no 
need on the part of readers of this issue 
to be keen to sell the growing clip. It 
is a long time between now and next 
March and there is nothing to indicate 
lower values. In the meantime business 
is exceedingly good throughout the en- 
tire world, and unless we are greatly 
mistaken American buyers will obtain 
precious little out of the forthcoming 
New Zealand clip. Nothing definite is 
actually known, but apparently English 
wool supplies are not going to be ade- 
quate to meet the big military orders 
which are in prospect, and to have suf- 
ficient supplies is the object of out 
government. 


com- 
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Droughts In Australia 


gle been asked by your editor 


to write something on the subject of 
and 





Australian droughts though 
the topic is not a cheery one—it is such 
a real factor in Australian pastoral af- 
fairs that it can well occupy my allot- 
ted space in this month’s Wool Grower. 

The subject of Australian droughts 
and a whole volume could 
be written upon these severe visita- 
tions. It may provide sad reading, but 
also it serves to throw into relief the 
grit of the settlers who have faced 
these droughts and fought them till 
they either lost their all, or survived 
by the narrowest of margins and start- 





is a big one 


By R. H. HARROWELL 


severe drought but it is in too close 
proximity to write about just now, and 
accurate reports of its total devasta- 
tions are not yet to hand, I will there- 
fore confine myself to the drought pe- 
riod between 1900 and 1902, in which 
latter year one of the worst droughts 
ever’ experienced culminated. 

Now of course droughts vary accord- 
ing to locality, and the belts of country 
nearer the coast are affected different- 
ly to those approaching the interior. 
Each belt has a different rainfall—dif- 
ferent sources of natural water sup- 
ply, and is at different stages of de- 
velopment as regard roads, railways, 


they approach the stock owner almost 
unawares over a period of months or 
even years. The hope that rain will 
come is ever before the anxious pastor- 
alist—and week after week and month 
after month slip away under a brazen 
sky, until suddenly he realizes that he 
is in the grip of an Australian drought. 
The only channels of escape for his 
stock are along the traveling stock 
routes, but they are as bare as his run. 
The stock get poorer and poorer, they 
commence to die, the water holes dry 
up, and then it is just a question of 
how long the surviving stock will hang 
out. 














Camels in Queensland, Australia Taking Supplies to Sheep Camps, will Return Loaded with Wool. 


ed out afresh to retrieve their fortunes. 

While this article will be on droughts 
—and the attempt will be made to 
give your readers some idea of the na- 
ture and severity of the droughts. 1 
would like them to keep in mind the 
fact that there is always the reverse 
side of the picture—and Australia is 
such a country that within a month or 
six weeks a scene of utter desolation 
can be transformed into one of luxuri- 
ance. It is because of this that the big 
hearted men who know the country 
and its possibilities cling to their hold- 
ings until their last resources vanish. 

We have just passed through a very 


etc. I will therefore take typical Aus- 
tralian back country, where stock have 
to travel long distances on the hoof 
before striking a railway. Such coun- 
try is more entirely at the mercy of a 
drought than districts well served by 
railways. 


A drought sometimes comes on 
gradually and sometimes it appears 
with surprising suddenness. The sud- 


den droughts are when the state of the 
pasture has been deceptive, when it 
looks well on the surface, but has not 
become sufficiently deeply rooted to 
stand unfavorable weather conditions. 
But most droughts are insidious, and 


Now to hark back to the year 1900, 
on the Cooper, in South West Queens- 
land, severe drought conditions prevail- 
ed—as they did elsewhere, over a tre- 
mendous area of Australia. The aver- 
age rainfall for that part of the coun- 
try is from 10 to 12 inches per annum 
but since 1894 the average was only £ 
inches, and in 1900 it was only 3 inches. 
A prominent and experienced pastoral- 
ist traveled through this part of 
Queensland in the autumn of 1900 and 
he estimated the losses of stock at 
from 70 per cent to 90 per cent. 

Actual instances of loss were as fol- 
lows. 
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One station with 40,000 head of cat- 
tle lost from 75 to 80 per cent, another 
cattle station with 11,000 head lost 
them all, another station, which the 
year previous shore 90,000 sheep and 
had 20,000 cattle, lost 80,000 sheep and 
15,000 head of cattle. Cattle were ly- 
ing dead round the water holes to the 
extent of 300 and 400 round each hole. 
These are instances which actually 
came under the notice of one observer. 
In another part of Queensland on the 
Warrego, in the same year, a station 
carrying 30,000 head of cattle was re- 
duced to 500. Another station which 
had been purchased a few years pre- 
viously for £12,000 and on which sev- 
eral thousand pounds were spent in 
improvements had only 2,000 sheep left 
—out of 25,000 and was in the market 
for £5,000. Another station in Cen- 
tral Queensland which usually shore 
142,000 sheep was reduced to 10,000, 
another which shore 120,000 mustered 
only 25,000. 

An experienced Queensland cattle- 
man writing in 1903 of the Dawson 
country in that state told of one cattle 
owner who had 10,000 head the years 
previously being reduced to 2,500. An- 
other station with 12,000 head of cat- 
tle lost all but fourteen, and another 
running 20,000 head lost all but 700. 

In evidence given before the West- 
tern Lands Division in 1900, one sta- 
tion gave its losses from drought as 
17,000 sheep, another at 13,000. One 
witness who controlled several large 
Stations in the Western Division of 
New South Wales stated that in 1892 
he had 637,000 sheep under his super- 
vision and in 1899 he had only 242,000. 
During that period he estimated that 
he had lost over 600,000 sheep from 
drought. Another station which in 
1895 had 94,000 sheep was reduced to 
40,000 in 1900. Another station in the 
Western Division of N. S. W. had its 
sheep reduced from 100,000 to 10,000, 
in less than ten years. 


have all been 
taken from reliable sources and _ their 
accuracy can be relied upon. They 
serve to convey an idea of the mortal- 
ity the droughts are responsible for, 
but even worse individual cases, where 


The above figures 
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both large and small owners have lost 
all their stock, could be cited. Apart 
from actual drought losses, there is 
the critical time when a drought 
breaks. The sheep are all in dog poor 
condition, and perhaps too weak to 
shear. They are shorn if possible to 
help them to recuperate, but they are 
at the mercy of the rain, should it fall 
directly after shearing. The rain may 
break the drought, but if it should hap- 
pen to be accompanied by a cola snap 
it is the last straw, and the sheep die 
in thousands. I can quote a concrete 
case where one station in Queensland 
shore 10,000 sheep, rain fell—accom- 
‘panied by a cold spell, and in two days 
there were only 700 sheep left out of 
the 10,000. 














Another Way of Hauling Supplies to Australian 
Sheep Camps. 


What I have written gives an idea 
what a drought means to the Austra- 
lian pastoralist individually. What it 
means to the country generally is re- 
vealed by the simple statement that 
the sheep in New South Wales were 
reduced from 61,000,000 in 1891 to 
40,000,000 in 1900. 

Now the actual losses in stock do 
not represent the whole loss the stock 
owner has to bear. In many cases he 
attempts to save his stock by hand 
feeding, and he can easily spend a lot 
of money in the attempt, only to find 
in‘ the end that the odds against him 
are too great and that he has to lose 
his stock after all. 

It is frequently the case that, in or- 
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der to save his ewes, the sheep owner 
has to knock all his lambs on the head 
as soon as they ‘are dropped. Then 
if an attempt is to be made to save the 
ewes they must be fed, and the only 
fodder that can be obtained is hay and 
chaff, costing in drought times, any- 
thing up to £12 per ton. 

The following are records of actual 
feeding experiences by pastoralists in 
the Riverina District of New South 
Wales during the 1902 drought. 

On one place 17,000 lambing ewes 
were fed on 1 pound of chaff, % pound 
of oats per head per day, and 70 per 
cent of lambs were saved 
Weaners were allowed % 
and % pound oats. 


in that way. 
pound chaff 


On another place wethers were fed 
on Y% pound of oats and they got a 
little picking in the paddock as well. 
The method of feeding was to take the 
oats out in a cart and run them on the 
ground with a tube like a poison cart. 
Where sheep are fed with chaff and 
oats troughing made from wheat bags 
split open is used, and an allowance of 
100 yards of troughing being made for 
each 700 sheep. The 100-yard troughs 
are made by suspending the bagging 
on wires supported by stout posts. 

Another system adopted in the 1902 
drought was to feed the ewes on an al- 
lowance of 34 pound of bran and 4% 
pound chaff per day. The cost of 
feeding sheep as here described aver- 
aged from &d. to one shilling per week, 
according to the distance from railway. 
Cattle were fed with 6 pounds of hay 


per day, which, however, only just 
kept them alive. 
The feeds principally used in the 


1902 drought were hay, chaff, chaff and 
grain and straw and molasses. 

The most notable attempt to keep 
sheep alive during the drought of 1902 
was made on Burrawang station, near 
Forbes, N. S. W. Here 100,000 sheep 
were actually fed for twelve 
months. The run was utterly destitute 
of grass, and the sheep were ted on 
YZ pound wheat and % pound hay per 
day, fed in the forenoon, and a little 
was scrub cut in the afternoon. The 
daily ration was about 23 tons of hay 
and 23 tons of wheat, and 140 men and 


about 
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over 200 horses were used to distribute 
the ieed. The distribution of the feed 
was done with spring carts and vans, 
one man to each, and the grain was 
fed with a light shovel direct from the 
bags to the ground, right and left as 
the vehicle moved along, the aim being 
to distribute the wheat over as wide an 
area as possible. 

The hay was distributed from a cart 
by hand, just a light trail some little 
distance from the wheat. The sheep 
made first for the grain, and then 
passed backwards and forwards _be- 
tween it and the hay till everything 
was eaten. Plenty of rock salt was 
also scattered about the paddocks, as 
it was very necessary when the sheep 
were receiving so much dry feed. The 
sheep were watered at troughs, but in 
those paddocks where the water had 
dried up it was carted to the sheep in 
400-gallon tanks. The cost of hand 
feeding the sheep on Burrawang ran 


£100,000 for 


into considerably over 


the vear. 
Some localities are favored more 
than others with edible nature trees 


and shrubs, and gangs of men are em- 
ployed during droughts—for months 
on end, simply lopping boughs off 
these trees for the starving stock. The 
Kurrajong is one of the best trees for 
this purpose. It carries a dense foliage 
of a sweet succulent nature, very high 
in feeding value. These trees do not 
grow everywhere, and sheep owners 
who have them in any numbers con- 
sider themselves very lucky. During 
the last year’s drought one pastoralist 
of the writer’s acquaintance lopped 
over 30,000 Kurrajong on his run, and 
saved the lives of thousands of sheep. 
The trees recover from this lopping 
and in the course of a few years pre- 
sent a very ornamental appearance 
again. Other useful edible trees are 
the Mulga, Wilga and apple tree, but 
the latter tree and several similar trees 
have an astringent effect upon . the 
sheep and they have to be_ supplied 
with Epsom Salts while subsisting on 
this diet. 

It requires a continuous rain to real- 
ly break up a drought. A few inches 
of good soaking rain, if it comes at the 
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right time will produce an immediate 
result, Within a fortnight the brown 
ploughed aspect of the country will 
have disappeared and the landscape 
will be tinged with a thin coat of green. 
Useful feed will be available within 

















Mutton, the Only Satisfactory Substitute for 
Turkey on Christmas. 


the month, perhaps in great quantities, 
but unless further rain falls the grass 
will not have a chance to deeply estab- 
lish itself, and it will be at the mercy 
hot spell. 


of the first The recent 
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drought in New South Wales has 
broken in a most unmistakeable man- 
ner. The country has had a most thor- 
ough soaking and continuous rains 
have penetrated the subsoil to a 
greater extent than for many years. All 
the western slopes are coverea with a 
most luxuriant growth of herbage, 
crowfoot—trefoil and the finer drought 
resisting grasses. It is over the sheeps’ 
backs, and in some places up to the 
tops of the fences. Stock owners are 
even complaining of the tremendous 
growth, while this time last year their 
stations were as bare as a macadam- 
ized road. The country is looking 
magnificent, it is producing unlimited 
quanities of feed, far too much for the 
reduced flocks and herds. It is reveal- 
ing its true possibilities, those possibil- 
ities which are ever before the pastor- 
alist in the severest droughts and 
which encourage him to battle against 
adversity and hold on till the rain at 
last comes to his relief. 





TEXANS COMING 
TO THE RAM SALE 


I have just returned from a sixty 
day trip through the sheep country of 
Texas, during which time I saw most 
of the sheepmen at the different points. 
There is the greatest enthusiasm in 
that State for the ram sale and 
unless something unusual happens, 
you can count on about twenty-five 
buyers from that state being at your 
next sale. These men will come to buy 
Rambouillets and Lincolns, and I 
would not be surprised if they took a 
few blackfaces. The sheep industry in 
Texas like in other states is beginning 
to take up the different breeds. 

W. R. DENNIS, Utah. 





EWES FROM MONTANA 
TO CALIFORNIA 


I am shipping eighteen double deck 
cars of ewes from the Dillon country 
in Montana to southern California. 
These are bred ewes that will start to 
lamb the 15th of January. I shipped a 
band south last year also. 

FRANK SCHULZ, Montana. 
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SHEEP PROSPECTS 
IN MONTANA 


By J. V. Merrion. 

Montana is making efforts to get 
back into the sheep business with a 
prospect of success. If demand for 
breeding stock is a criterion there is 
“something doing.” Railroad land is 
selling readily and will soon be out of 
first hands. On the north side of the 
Yellowstone east and west of Miles 
City in what was formerly almost ex- 
clusively a steer country, breeding 
flocks are securing a foothold as the 
land is going largely into the hands 
of men who understand sheep and are 
likely to make the industry a success. 

A new element, backed by capital is 


' 
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it is difficult to comprehend develop- 
ment in Montana. The landscape is be- 
ing dotted with silos and enormous 
quantities of winter feed are being 
tucked away. This season they actu- 
ally husked corn in the Yellowstone 
Valley and put up an enormous quanti- 
ty of silage. There is abundance of 
corn fodder, kafir corn has proved a big 
success and alfalfa is being put in by 
the thousands acres. So profitable has 
the sheep industry been that many are 
developing a penchant for growing 
wool and mutton. With flocks on a win- 
ter feeding basis it means success. 
What has happened in the Canadian 
country away up north is to be repeat- 
ed in Montana under more hospitable 
climatic conditions. 
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ing there will be even harder next year, 
Montana is realizing that a ewe is good 
property. Everything capable of rais- 
ing a lamb is being held and it amounts 
to a furore over stock sheep. 
who parted with stuff last spring are 
making, frantic efforts to get it back. 
Sheepmen are buying anywhere from 
six to fifteen sections of railroad land 
for growing roughage, and close herd- 
ing with the intention of ranging oa 
what little open land is left. Railroad 
land for which a bid could not be se- 
cured a few years back has changed 
hands in large bodies, and those corpor- 
ations will soon be out of the land busi- 
ness, a welcome change as it means de- 
velopment and prosperity. Values 
have doubled and are still going up. 


> 


Those 





Hampshire Rams of The Cokeville Land & Livestock Co., Cokeville, Wyoming. 


coming into the country. It is mainly 
Scotch and Norwegian. These men are 
buying lands as fast as they can get to 
it and are also picking up ewes wher- 
ever one is for sale. G. B. Pope of 
Miles City told me he sold out weeks 
ago and could have handled 50 per cent 
more ewes at the prices, had they been 
available. Everybody wants some- 
thing capable of raising a lamb and if 
the stock is priced within reason, it 
changes hands with little haggling. It 
has been that way all summer, and I 
would like no easier task than dispos- 
ing of a few trainloads of breeding 
sheep in that locality. 

Unless one has been on the ground, 


Nobody wants to sell ewes. Bunches 


ranging from yearlings to three-year- 


olds have changed hands at $8.50 per 
head, but few are to be had on that or 
any other basis within reason. It is a 
case of refusal to put a price on the 
stuff, the owner who is in a position to 
winter the stuff realizing that a fleece 
at prices wool is certain to realize next 
spring, plus the lamb the ewe rarses 
will make present values look cheap. 
Old ewes have sold at $6.00@6.50 per 
head and lambs at $9.00@10.00 per 
htindredweight, very few being obtain- 
able at $9.00. Under the circumstances, 
it is no wonder that few ewes are be- 
ing sent to eastern markets and pick- 


Thirty-five cent wool is confident 
prediction, and it is doubtful if any 
will be contracted at less than that fig- 
ure. There will be no anxiety to un- 
load good three-eighths and half-blood 
clips early and any attempt to buy it 
cheap will be abortive. 
izes that while present prices may not 
be permanent, sheep raising under new 
conditions will be the most remunera- 
tive industry possible on the plains and 
intends to stick to it. 


Montana real- 





Do not forget that the annual con- 
vention of the National Wool Growers’ 
Association meets in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, January 11, 12 and 13. 
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Poisonous Range Plants 


{TH the substantial advance- 

W ment in the price of meats and 
by-products from meat animals, 
which the stockmen are now enjoying, 
losses in livestock are guarded against 
more than ever before. Owing to the 
present value of livestock it is only na- 
tural that correspondingly more study 
and attention should be directed to- 
wards the prevention of losses. While 
diseases and ravages from predatory 
animals are instrumental causing 
heavy losses of livestock annually, the 
fatalities caused by poison plants are 
depriving the livestock breeders of no 
small profit each year. This is particu- 
larly true on overgrazed ranges where 
livestock are forced to subsist upon 
plants which would be disregarded if 
there were an ample supply of first 
class feed. The substitution of rela- 
tively unpalatable, and even poisonous 
plants, for the more nutritious and pal- 
atable kinds, due to stress of hunger, is 
often the cause of astoundingly heavy 


in 


‘osses. 

Of a little more than 156 million azres 
of land included within the boundaries 
of our National Forests, over 100 mil- 
lion acres of which are grazed annual- 
j about two 
horses and eight million sheep, in ad- 


ly by million cattle and 
dition to their increase, losses due to 
the consumption of poisonous plants 
are far from insignificant. The losses 
for the past three years, all National 
Forests considered, were approximate- 
lv as follows: 


Year— Cattleand Horses Sheep 
SD -ctegsitcaienenn 3,395 8,790 
| eee 4,400 16,960 
I 5,645 17,890 


If 1914 may be considered as repre- 
senting the average seasonal loss on 
National Forests, the money value of 
the cattle and horses, figured at $40.00 
per head, would annually amount to 
$176,000. In the case of sheep valued 
at $4.00 per head, the losses due to 
poison plants on the National Forests 
would be $67,840 annually. But these 
figures are in all probability consider- 


ably lower than in the case of stock 
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By ARTHUR W. SAMPSON 


run on the public domain. The public 
domain ranges outside of the National 
Forests are, in general, seriously below 
their normal carrying capacity and their 
present condition reflects years of over- 
stocking. It has been carefully esti- 
mated that the National Forest ranges 
are at least 30 per cent higher in carry- 
ing capacity than when the Forests 
were first created, due primarily to the 
more orderly utilization of the range 
and the application of improved meth- 
ods in handling the stock. This in- 
crease in the forage crop, which, by 
the way, is showing marked improve- 

















Fig. 1. Lupine, or wild bean, commonly found 
on the summer sheep ranges, should be regarded 
with suspicion when the pods are forming and 
subsequent thereto, 


ment each year, is sure to have a most 
beneficial and telling effect in decreas- 
ing losses from poison plants, In the 
first place the less aggressive poison- 
ous species will gradually be crowded 
out and replaced by the more hardy 
and aggressive forage plants, and the 
will 


undesirable kinds gradually be- 


come less conspicuous. In the second 
place, a great many of the poisonous 
plants—in fact the majority, are not 
particularly palatable to stock. Thus 


when the range is brought back to its 


normal carrying capacity and main- 
tained in that state, the grazing of poi- 
son plants will be greatly minimized 
and stock may seldom devour amounts 
which will prove fatal. 

By poison is usually meant any sub- 
stance, when taken internally, that acts 
in a noxious manner other than me- 
chanical, either, causing death or inter- 
fering more or less_ seriously with 
health. The specific alkaloids found 
in the different poisonous plants vary 
widely both in their toxic effect upon 
the animal and in their chemical and 
physical properties. In general, their 
chemical formulas are quite complicat- 
ed and of interest chiefly to the chemist. 

All poisons do not effect animals in 
the same way. Some act quickly and 
produce characteristic symptoms by 
means of which the particular toxic 
substance may be definitely declared. 
Others act slowly and their identity 
cannot be definitely determined by the 
symptoms produced, Again, substances 
which are poisonous to animals in per- 
fect health may be entirely harmless 
to animals that are ill, and vice versa. 

The group of plants known as lu- 
pines, belonging to the genus Lupinus, 
meaning wolf, have for a long time 
been suspected as poisonous. Con- 
flicting reports as to the poisonous 
properties of these plants, however, are 
on record. The difference of opinion 
has probably arisen from the fact that 
all the species are not poisonous, and 
the fact that those that are troublesome 
contain toxic substances only during 
certain stages in their development. 

The lupines, it will be recalled, be- 
long to the wellknown pea or pulse 
family of plants, which, because of the 
numerous valuable forage and hay 
plants belonging to this family, such 
as the clovers, alfalfas, vetches, peav- 
ines, etc., is second only to the grass 
family in economic importance. 

Lupines are herbs, though sometimes 
they develop into low shrubs, and are 
charactertized by distinctly palmately 
divided leaves. The flowers are showy, 
commonly light blue, and form in rath- 
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er dense elongated clusters, or racemes 
(Fig. 1.) There are about 100 species 
in the temperate regions, and a few are 
found in warm climates. The distribu- 
tion of the North American species is 
mainly west of the 100th meridian, 
only some two or three different kinds 
occurring in eastern United States. 

All of the lupines are by no ineans 
poisonous. Some kinds are cultivated 
as forage plants, the seeds being used 
as a substitute for coffee, and some of 
our native species are cut and put up 
as hay. There is very good reason to 
believe, however, that several of our 
native lupines are poisonous at certain 
times in the vear. 

Lupinosis is the disease caused by 
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where they are declared to have caused 
the death of a large number of sheep. 
He says: “There is some question 
whether the animals were killed by a 
poisonous constituent of the plant or 
merely by bloat. The seeds ot all the 
lupines are probably deleterious in the 
raw state. In Europe, however, the 
seeds of Lupinus albus, after the bit- 
ter taste has been removed by steeping 
and boiling, are eaten by human beings 
as well as by cattle.” 
The disease appears 


either in an 


acute or in chronic form. Acute cases 
are accompanied by difficulty in breath- 
ing, rapid pulse, stupor, and swelling of 
the head, lips, and tongue, anl the tem- 
as high as 104 de- 


perature may go 
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cattle, and goats may be poisoned too, 
According to the question of how to 
handle stock on lupine-infested range 
is a question worthy of thought and 
action. 

Remedial Measures. 

A sufficient number of lupine pois- 
oned animals have not yet been studied 
closely enough to warrant the recom- 
mendations of antidotes. The use of 
Carlsbad salts has given gratifying re- 
sults in a number of instances but 
thus far preventative rather than reme- 
dial measures are the most promising. 

So far as known, lupines are not pois- 
onous, or at least not dangerously pois- 
onous during the forepart of the grow- 
ing season before flowering and during 


a 





(= eT 








Fig. 2. A bunchgrass on the Manti National Forest where the only plant suspected to be poisonous was lupine. 


lupine poisoning. Horses, cattle, sheep, 
and goats are reported to have been 
poisoned by eating the pods or beans 
and the straw or leafage of the lupine 
(Fig. 2). The European species have 
been found to contain alkaloids classi- 
fied as (1) glucoside lupinin, a crystal- 
line substance with a bitter taste and 
fruity odor and (2) lupinidin, a pale 
yellow, heavy oily substances with a 
pungent, bitter taste. These substances 
occur chiefly in the seeds and pods. 
According to Professor Chestnut 
there are several different kinds or spe- 
cies of lupines in the West that are 
poisonous. He reports certain species 
as occurring commonly in Montana, 





grees to 106 degrees F., falling per- 
ceptibly before death. Post mortem ex- 
aminations show the blood to be dis- 
eased, as indicated by its dark color 
and by its thick constituency. Cappil- 
lary hemorrhages are commonly found 
throughout the body. 

A great many cases of sheep pofson- 
ing have been reported. Chestnut and 
Wilcox reported. cases in Montana as 
early as 1896, when several hundred 
sheep were poisoned on the public 
range in Montana. Horses ana cattle 
were also reported poisoned. The 
United States Government bulletins 
recognize the frequence of lupine pois- 
oning of sheep, and state that horses, 


the flowering period. Hence if the lu- 
pine-infested lands are grazed before 
the pods and beans form there is little 
danger of losses of livestock. But if it 
is not possible to graze the lupine-in- 
fested ranges before the pods are form- 
ed, the safest plan is to keep the stock 
off the areas entirely. On cattle and 
horse range the fencing of the poison 
lands is generally the most economic 
plan, while with sheep a wide-awake 
herder can easily keep his band off the 
infested areas, once he knows their ap- 
proximate location. 

The importance of proper herding 
and adequate salting are the “keynote” 
to the prevention of serious poisoning. 
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Probably 90 per cent of the heavy sheep 
losses from poison occur when the ani- 
mals are ravinously hungry following 

















Fig. 3. A practical and economical salt trough 
for cattle and horses. The size, inside dimensions, 
24inches long, 20 inches wide, and 12 inch high, 
and the cost is about $1.40. At the end of the 
season the lid is replaced, thereby preserving the 
remaing salt for the following season. 
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Fig. 4. Western aconite or monkshood, a well 
known poisonous plant occurring at elevation be- 


tween 5,000 and 10,000 feet. 
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long drives, or from couping too long 
in one place. Again, if the animals are 
supplied with ample salt at all times 
their systems seem to be able to throw 
off the effects of poison much better 
than if the animals are salt hungry. 
Suitable salt troughs are, therefore, an 
important consideration. An excellent 
trough for cattle and horses is shown in 
Fig. 3. 
may be available whenever needed and 


By means of this trough salt 


what remains at the end of the season 
may be preserved for the following 
year. 

Aconite, or monkshood as it is com- 
monly called, has been used in medi- 
cine for ages. It is a member ot the 
buttercup family, and is distinguished 
by its conspicuous dark purple flowers 
and their “hooded” shape (‘Fig. 4). The 
chief poisonous effect of aconite results 
from its influence over the heart and 
blood vessels, Deaths ensues from the 
stoppage of the respiration from one to 
eight hours after the taking of a fatal 
dose. 

The western aconite is 
not particularly palatable to 
Since it grows scatteringly 
rather inaccessible places, it causes but 
slight loss of livestock. 


bitter and 
stock. 
and in 





THE JOHN DAY 
VALLEY, OREGON 

There has been a tremendous boom 
in sheep values in this locality ever 
since early summer. J. P. Adrian, the 
very efficient purchaser for R. N. Stan- 
field, has induced nearly all sheep hold- 
ers in this valley to part with ‘their 
flocks, the price paid being too tempt- 
ing. There are many, however, being 
carried over on the old holdings, J. 
P. Adrian having also contracted the 
hay and range. My neighbor, J. Mac- 
Donald of Mt. Vernon, purchased 
young ewes for $8.50 in the fall which 
were sold for $6 in early summer. 
Prices increased $1.00 per head over 
night. 

The range is very dry this fall, there 
having been early frosts, but there is 
plenty of dry feed left from the abun- 
dance last summer, and older sheep ap- 


pear to fill up nicely. Every one is 
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rather fearing another cold winter, and 
stock owners have bought up all avail- 
able hay, the price paid being around 
$8.00. 

I am wintering 8,500 Rambouillet 
ewes and lambs, one band to lamb in 
February. The demand for Rambouil- 
let rams has been great, and they have 
been hard to procure. By all accounts, 
the ram sale at Salt Lake City acted 
as a great stimulus and also as an in- 
centive for the coming year. Rams 
purchased by us last year of the Cun- 
ningham Sheep and Land Company 
have more than fulfilled their promise, 
having with good summering devel- 
oped into fine specimens and also hav- 
ing fine big-framed lambs to their 
credit. 

Our clip of fine wool sold for twenty- 
five cents early in September. Un- 
fortunately most of the sheepmen here 
sold their wool at the sales, realizing 
between twenty-two and twenty-three 
cents. 

Coyotes are still on hand, but are di- 
minishing. There are still some cases 
of rabies, owing to the state having re- 
duced the bounty from $3.00 to $1.50. 
I am employing a trapper, paying him 
an added bounty of $2.50 per head, 
which, with the state tole, affords him 
some chance of making a living. The 
comfort of not being tormented by 
coyotes at the ranch is untold. I have 
had turkeys roaming at will and in con- 
sequence doing splendidly. Every 
rancher in this fertile valley now owns 
an automobile and is prosperous, and 
their bank accounts satisfactory. The 
only cloud on the horizon is the 640- 
acre Homestead Bill, which is bound 
to curtail the range somewhat. The 
Federal government is also planning to 
increase the grazing fees in the Na- 
tional Forests. 


MRS. LILLIAN MacRAE. 





We expect the next annual conven- 
tion of the National Wool Growers’ 
Association to be held in Salt Lake 
City to be the most important event 
in the affairs of Western sheepmen 
that has been held for a long time. 
Every one is cordially invited to attend 
the Association or not. 
this convention whether he belongs to 
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A NEW WAY OF 
KILLING COYOTES 
By James G. Brown, Colorado. 
Your November issue, as all others, 
should be very interesting to all sheep- 
men. Three subjects, especially dis- 
cussed in your last issue, should 
given more than passing interest by all 


be 


who contemplate the 


sheep business, 


remaining in 


The article on artificial reseeding of 
range lands is a subject that all sheep- 
men should give careful consideration. 
For as the range is constantly contract- 
ing, that remaining must be increased 


in capacity, or the business must 
shrink to meet the new conditions. 
The article, giving the scent of 


coyote bait and telling how to prepare 
it, put a weapon into the hands of every 
sheepman, and, if he will but devote a 
small part of his time each year to de- 
stroying predatory wild animals, he 
will certainly declare an extra dividend 
as the result. 

Montana county sheepmen have an 
association, and this association a few 
years ago gave a handsome belt as a 
trophy to the local gun club to be 
awarded to the member who destroyed 
the most predatory animals in a given 
time. The animals were classified and 
when one was killed and brought in the 
secretary credited the lucky sportsman 
with the proper amount of “points.” 
My impression is that they were class- 
ified as follows: Coyote, 200 points; 
bob cat, 300 points; mountain lion and 
wolf, each, 1,000 points. 

The liveliest interest was aroused 
among the hunters. Dozens of coyotes 
and bob cats were killed. My impres- 
sion is the winner of the thirty-day 
hunt killed thirteen bob cats and seven 
coyotes, and others were very close to 
that figure. At the banquet given at 
the end of the hunt, the sportsman hav- 
ing the least number of points was 
compelled to eat roast prairie dog in- 
stead of roast turkey and that alone 
was an incentive to action. 

A further provision of the gun club 
was that no hunter could keep the 
belt longer than he could defend it with 
his skill, and as soon as another hunt 
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was ordered, he was forced into lively 
competition in order to maintain his 
laurels. 
Some such arrangement might be 

used to advantage in other places. 

The third subject that should be of 
the greatest interest to stockmen is 
that of stock trails. Our local sheep 
and cattle organizations met with For- 
est Supervisor Langworthy of this dis- 
trict and mapped out two important 
stock routes that they desired with- 
drawn from public entry. Besides 
these main routes, around the farming 
section, branches were mapped out and 
the withdrawal of these lands will be 
recommended. 

Most of the sheep from this section 
are either on their winter ranges or are 











Ready for Wolves in Wyoming: 


well on their way. Sheep are gener- 
ally in very good condition, and, all 
other things being equal, should win- 
ter well. 





FROM CENTRAL ARIZONA. 

There are only a few herds of sheep 
in this community, but they are in fair 
shape for the winter and the range is 
in normal condition for the 
Lambs have been weaned and bucks 
have been generally put in the herds 
about November Ist to 10th. April is 
the best time of the year here to have 
the lamb crop come as earlier is a little 
cold in the higher altitudes and later is 
too dry. 

Coyotes are bothering a little now 


winter. 
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and very little fighting has been done 
The wool crop has the appearance 
to be none above normal. Our clips 
have been light here for some few years 
and looks to be the same as usual. 
The National Wool Grower and the 
Association will be of, material help to 
every sheep dealer or grower if he will 
cnly study and use them. The wool 
growers of this community expect to 
ship through the Association next 
spring. 
, 3 W. ANGLE, Arizona. 
OFFERED 35 CENTS FOR 
COLORADO WOOL 


The sheep conditions around Sa- 
guache and in the entire north end of 
the San Luis Valley, Colorado, are in 
excellent shape. The herds here are 
not being increased any, because there 
is no more room for sheep, but they are 
continually improving in quality, us- 
ing better bucks, weeding out all hairy 
bare legged ewes, also 


wooled and 


cleaning the herds of ali sheep that 
show age. 

The sheep are looked after and fed 
during the winter as carefully as the 
cattle. Feed is slightly shorter than 
usual. Hay is high, we have been pay- 
ing $4 to $6 per ton; this year it is sel- 
ing for $10 in the stack. 

The weather is fine and has been all 
fall. No wool or lambs contracted yet. 
We have been offered 35c for wool and 
814c for lambs, and expect to get 40c 
for wool and 10c for lambs. 

T. M. ALEXANDER, Colorado. 





COLORADO FREE OF 
SHEEP SCABIES 


Effective December first, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has removed the 
quarantine from the state of Colorado. 
In the order he states that sheep scab- 
ies is practically eradicated from Colo- 
rado or prevails to a very slight ex- 
tent. 





Do not forget the time and place of 
the Fifty-third Annual convention o! 
the National Wool Growers’ Associa- 


tion. 
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The Boston Wool Market 


REAT activity has heen noted in 
the local wool market, though the 

actual volume moved was some- 
what lessened toward the end of the 
month under review, owing to the de- 
creasing stocks of the grades most in 
demand. An immense volume of wool 
was moved in the last week of the 
Presidential Campaign, and Election 
Day itself was one of the big days of 
the season in the wool trade. Possibly 
there was an effort to discount a differ- 
ent result from that which actually 


happened, but wool men _ generally 





By Our Boston Correspondent. 


the question of permitting American 
buyers to have some wool this 
season’s clip. As suggested last month, 
the sop given to American buyers in 
regard to shipments of “crutchings” 
from New Zealand proved to be of no 
practical value, owing to the fact that 
in practical operation only the poorest 
wools, not those more recently included 
in the term, were allowed to be includ- 
ed. Very few of these wools were ac- 
tually bought, a typical case being of 
one importer who sent out buying or- 
ders for 425 bales, and his agents were 


from 


had. About the middle of the month, 
it was announced that “burry” Mer- 
inos might be bought for export to this 
country from November 20. There 
was considerable excitement for a time, 
and it looked as though some _ wool 
might be secured for this country, as a 
large part of the Australian clip is said 
to be burry this year. There was much 
scepticism in the trade over the matter, 
a feeling that was promptly justified, 
as all Australian sales were suspended - 
before the date fixed for the partial lift- 
ing of the embargo was reached. 











Shropshires, Bred by Knollin & Finch, Soda Springs, Idaho, and Fed by Jess C. Andrews, Westpoint, Indiana. 


claim that the marketing of the staple 
is entirely independent of the political 
situation. Certainly, the strength 
shown since election, with constantly 
advancing values and a keen demand 
for the best wools, would seem to 1ndi- 
cate that embargoes and other war con- 
ditions are more potent factors than 
the success or failure of any or all of 
the domestic political parties. 

During most of the month, the at- 
tention of the trade has been strongly 
drawn towards the foreign situation, 
owing to the backing and filling of the 
Colonial and British authorities over 


only able to secure twenty-five _ bales. 
Even this permission was little avail, 


for very shortly the permission was re- 


voked, and about November 20, the 
British government requisitioned the 
whole New Zealand clip. 

Importers had a similar, and even 


more exasperating experience, in Aus- 
tralia. Prior to November 20, though 
persistent efforts had been made to get 
an official ruling regarding the possi- 
bility of burry and defective wools. be- 
ing allowed shipment, in the event of 
any modification being made in the 
embargo, nothing definite was to be 


Ostensibly, the reason given for the 
suspension of the sales was the short- 
age of shipping to the United Kingdom, 
which made it impossible to  securé 
prompt shipment of wools bought. 
This was supplemented at Sydney by 
a coal strike of some magnitude. It 
was soon found that something more 
than shipping conditions were respon- 
sible for the change in policy, and that 
the requisitioning of the whole clip of 
Australia, as well as that of New Zea- 
land, was involved. Particulars are 
not yet fully available here, though it 
is supposed that the method of proce- 
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dure will be similar to that under which 
the English wool clip has been handled. 
In fact, it has already been iecported 
that the Zealand is to 
be taken over at a per 
cent above those prevailing in Jan- 
uary, 1914, and the Australian flock- 
masters could hardly be expected to ac- 
cept less. This would be far less than 
has been recently realized at the public 
sales in Sydney and Melbourne, and 
means that Australia has been called 
upon to make a substantial contribu- 
tidn to the Imperial cause. 


New wool 


level 55 


No effort has yet been made to re- 
strict the sale of wool in the Cape Col- 
ony to American buyers, the only re- 
striction noted in the South African 
markets being that of price. This is a 
matter serious enough in itself, the lat- 
est cables from thence to Boston 
houses indicating a clean-landed cost 
for the best combing Merinos of fully 
$1.20 a pound. With the market still 
advancing, any price level would ap- 
pear to be possible there. Scoured 
Capes have also been materially ad- 
vanced, the changes being about 10 
per cent from recent quotations on 
good scoured combing, and nearly as 
much on scoureds of shorter staple. 
Whether the higher prices will deter 
Americans from operating there re- 
mains to be seen, but as South Africa 
and Uruguay are the only possible 
sources of Merinos available for Am- 
erican buyers this season, the effect of 
high prices in restricting buying is not 
expected to be anything more than 
temporary. Considerable wool has al- 
ready been bought there, and_ ship- 
ments are now on the way to this coun- 
try. 

South American markets have also 
advanced still further, good French 
combing Merinos being quoted from 
Montevideo at a figure that means a 
clean cost laid down here of fully $1.12 
to $1.15. Latest quotations available 
are 50 cents, cost and freight, New 
York and Boston, for Buenos Aires 
fours and fives, 56 to 57 cents for 
Montevideo crossbreds, and 54 to 55 
cents for Montevideo French combing 
Merinos. A leading feature of the 
month has been the transfer to man- 
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ufacturers of South American wools to 
arrive. There seems to be no doubt 
that a very large turnover has been 
made in these wools; so much so, in 
fact, that of the recent steamer car- 
goes coming to this port, only the off 
wools, pieces, etc., it is said, came on 
the market. 

The immediate effect of this increas- 
ing strength in foreign primary mar- 
kets has been to force manufacturers 
to give unexpected attention to domes- 
tic wools, especially to any lots show- 
ing a reasonable percentage of staple. 
Good combing fine wools promise to 
be scarce, owing to the cutting off of so 
much of the foreign supply, and this 
has led to the early cleaning up of good 
Territory wools of the fine staple and 
half-blood character. This movement 
has broadened to such an extent in re- 
cent weeks, that medium grades, as 
well as French combing and fine and 
fine medium clothing wools have been 
transferred to mill account. There 
seems to be a growing belief that the 
annual stock-taking January 1, will 
show the smallest stocks of Territory 
wool unsold in the Boston market for 
years. 

As regards prices, it is somewhat dif- 
ficult to get at the real facts, as so 
many dealers refuse to give either 
quantities or values of their transac- 
tions. Original bag wools have con- 
tinued to sell, though in a moderate 
way, as the selection is becoming much 
reduced. Best lots of such wool, espe- 
cially those having any staple are quot- 
able on the scoured basis of 85 cents 
to $1. For graded fine staple ‘erri- 
tory wools as high as $1.10 a scoured 
pound is talked, and it is doubtful if a 
really choice lot would be allowed to 
go at that figure. Perhaps $1.05 to 
$1.10 would not be an extreme quota- 
tion for fine staple Territory on. the 
scoured basis. Half-blood staple is 
quoted on the clean basis of 96 cents 
to $1, with three-eighths-blood staple 
at 87 to 90 cents, and quarter-blood 
staple at 75 to 78 cents. 

Fine and fine medium clothing Ter- 
ritories have shown relatively fully as 
much strength as staple wools, the 
former being quotable on the clean 
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basis of 88 to 90 cents, and even more 
for exceptionally choice lots, with ay- 
erage fine and fine medium at 85 to 
87 cents. Texas wools are quotable on 
the scoured basis of 87 to 90 cents for 
twelve months and 75 to 78 cents for 
eight months. Fall Texas wools have 
begun to move in the country, where 
some of the accumulations at central 
points have been sold at 22 to 24 cents 
in the grease. 
done in the new fall wools in this mar- 
ket ,but they are expected to open on 
the basis of. 63 to 65 cents clean. 


Nothing has yet been 


Actual reported sales of Territories 
during the month under review have 
included the following typical transac- 
tions: Three-eighths-blood and  quar- 
ter-blood wools at 36 to 38 cents in the 
grease, or 75 to 85 cents clean; Utah, 
Idaho and Wyoming wools in the or- 
iginal bags at 28 to 32 cents, or 85 to 
87 cents clean; half-blood Montana at 
36 cents, or better than 90 cents clean; 
fine staple Oregon at 28 cents; small 
lots of Texas twelve months at 85 to 
90 cents clean; Utah, Wyoming 
Idaho clips at 85 to 90 cents clean; 
choice New Mexico wool at 85 to 90 


and 


cents clean; a choice lot of Wyoming 
wool at 30 cents, or $1 clean; about 
700,000 pounds by one house, and 500,- 
000 pounds by another house, various 
grades, but both at private terms; 1,- 
000 tegs original Montana wool at 33 
cents, or 90 cents and upward clean; a 
large line of Soda Springs three- 
eighths-blood at 92 cents clean; 600, 
000 pounds, various grades at 
terms; good lines of Wyoming staple 
at $1 clean and half-blood staple at 95 
cents clean; Nevada staple at 30 cents 
or 98 cents to $1 clean; medium Terri- 
tories at 40 to 43 cents for choice; a 
large line of Canada washed wool at 
private terms; 800,000 pounds, various 
grades, at private terms; and medium 
Territories at 39 to 43 cents in the 
grease. 


private 


This activity, and the sharp advance 
in scoured values, have had a logical 
result in stimulating dealers to 
deavor to contract Territory wools in 
advance of the 1917 shearing. 
wool has been bought, the Taylor, Jen- 
kins and Williams clips in Nevada be- 
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ing purchased by two Boston houses 
at 27 cents, while it is reported that an- 
other concern secured a few small clips 
in Utah at 28 to 30 cents. The Ne- 
vada wools are estimated to show a 
clean cost laid down here of fully 90 
cents. Further operations are claimed 
to have been prevented by the attitude 
of the growers, who were reported to 
either ask too exorbitant prices, or to 
be unwilling to accept any bids within 
reason, even after definite figures were 
supposed to have been fixed. Some of 
the dearlers have called their buyers 
home, but further operations are not 
unlikely, as the speculative spirit is 
running high. 

Considerable activity has been noted 
in pulled wools during the month, sev- 
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such wools. Good fine A supers are 
quotable at 85 to 87 cents, and A supers 
at 78 to 80 cents. B supers are quot- 
able on the scoured basis of 70 to 75 
cents for Eastern and 68 to 70 cents 
for Western. 

Speculative activity has been ram- 
pant in scoured foreign wools during 
the month, and large lots have been 
sold over and over again between deal- 
ers, though manufacturers have also 
been active. Aggregate sales have in- 
cluded thousands of bales of Austral- 
ian and Cape wools, both Colonial and 
domestic scoured, as well as carbon- 
ized Australians. One leading Boston 
house is reported to have made a drive 
white Capes just 
another 


at snow before 


Thanksgiving, and concern 
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to week. Sales reported for the month 
have included 500,000 pounds Ohio and 
other three-eighths-blood and quarter- 
blood combing wool at 42 to 44% cents, 
Indiana and Ohio half-blood clothing 
at 35 to 36 cents, Ohio three-eighths- 
blood clothing at 39 cents, Ohio quar- 
ter-blood combing at 43 cents, fine un- 
washed delaine at 40 cents, Ohio three- 
eighths-blood combing at 45 and 46 
cents, 250,000 to 300,000 pounds Ohio 
wool, including fine unwashed delaine 
at 41 cents, three-eighths-blood comb- 
ing at 45 cents and quarter-blood comb- 
ing at 44 cents; 100,000 pounds Ohio 
quarter-blood combing at 44 and.45 
cents, Ohio fine unwashed delaine at 42 
and 43 cents, fine washed delaine at 46 


cents. Ohio and Michigan  three- 





= 











eral thousand bags having changed 
here and in New York, both Eastern 
and Western pullings being included. 
Early in the month good Eastern 
scoured B supers were quoted at 70 to 
72 cents, and at the closing would bring 
73 to 75 cents. New York pullings, 
suitable for combing have been taken 
by the worsted mills at 68 to 70 cents 
in the grease, or 80 cents clean. About 
the middle of the month, a 
house is credited with taking about 2,- 
000 bags, including both Eastern and 
Western pullings at 62 to 65 cents in 
the grease. ‘Some very choice extra 
and fine A wools New York pullings 
have changed hands at $1 or better 
clean, and $1.05 is freely predicted for 


leading 





In a New Zealand Pasture. 


has taken similar action. They are 
reported to have paid 80 cents, and to 
have promptly raised their selling price 
to 85 cents, with a very good prospect 
of getting it. Fine Cape scoureds of 
shorter staple are quoted at 70 to 76 
cents, with Australian carbonizing 
wools at 88 to 90 cents for good and 
up to 95 cents for choice, with short 
combing Australians at 75 to 80 cents. 
Domestic scoureds are quotable up to 
85 cents for choice fine, with average 
fine and fine medium at 70 to 80 cents, 
according to quality and staple. 
Delaine and medium combing fleeces 
have been fairly active during the 
month, and values have shown a con- 
stant tendency to advance from week 





eighths-blood combing at 46 cents and 
Canada washed wool, low and braid at 
42 cents. 

Closing quotations on Ohio wools in 
this market are 45 to 46 cents for fine 
washed delaine, 42 to 43 cents for XX 
and above, 42 to 43 cents for fine un- 
washed delaine, 35 to 36 cents tor fine 
unwashed clothing, 43 to 44 cents for 
half-blood combing, 46 to 47 cents for 
three-eighths-blood combing, 45 to 46 
cents for quarter-blood combing and 
37 to 40 cents for medium clothing. 

In foreign wools in the grease, the 
feature of the month has been the 
transfer to arrive of large lines of South 
American wools, subject to approval 
In addition to this there 


when seen. 
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has been a steady movement of Cape 
wools, recent sales realizing 90 to 95 
cents clean for choice combing Capes, 
70 to 80 cents clean for six to eight 
months and 80 cents for short clothing 
Capes. A small lot of 66s to 70s Aus- 
tralian clothing wool has changed 
hands on the basis of $1 clean, and 
other sales have included French comb- 
ing Australian at 95 cents clean, sev- 


eral hundred bales having changed 
hands at that figure. Sales of South 
American wools to arrive recently 


made have included Buenos Aires Lin- 
colns at 48% cents, Buenos Aires fours 
at 51% cents, and Buenos Aires threes 
at 54 cents. Medium Chubut wools 
have changed hands at 33 cents, or 85 
cents clean, and there has also been 
good sales of South American lambs’ 
wool at private terms. 
Boston Wool Receipts. 

Increased receipts of both domestic 
and foreign wools were noted at the 
port of Boston for the month of No- 
vember, the total being 16,092,185 
pounds, including 10,135,667 pounds 
domestic and 5,956,518 pounds toreign. 
For the same month in 1915, the total 
receipts were 24,050,866 pounds, of 
which 10,446,782 pounds were domes- 
tic and 13,604,084 
eign. 

Since Jan. 1, 1916, according to the 
figures compiled at the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, aggregate receipts 
have been 195,243,175 pounds domestic 
and 211,737,373 pounds foreign, or a 
total of 406,980,548 pounds. This com- 
pares with a total of 392,592,113 pounds 
for the same period in 1915, of which 
172,162,142 pounds were domestic and 
220,429,971 pounds were foreign. 


pounds were for- 


Total shipments of wool from Bos- 
ton during November were 16,943,242 
pounds, against 24,143,363 pounds for 
the same month last year. Total ship- 
ments from and including Jan. 1, 1916, 
have been 281,946,396 pounds, com- 
pared with 246,666,218 pounds tor the 
same period in 1915. 





Do not forget that the annual c .n- 
vention of the National Wool Growers’ 
Association meets in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, January 11, 12 and 13. 
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BUYING MONTANA LAND. 





Sheepmen in Montana have this 
year purchased large areas of graz- 
ing land. The Northern Pacific rail- 
road has sold about all its Montana 
holdings, mostly to sheepmen. These 
railroad lands have sold at from $2.25 
to $3.50 per acre. In addition to the 
railroad lands homesteaders have been 
selling out at prices ranging trom $3.00 
up to $10.00 per acre. As a rule the 
320-acre homesteaders have not 
cured title to their holding and the big 
turnover will not come until after that 
time. 


se- 





TO KILL COYOTES. 





Poisoning is absolutely the best way 
to get rid of the coyote, and if the ani- 
mal is skinned promptly the fur is not 
materially injured, if at all, by the af- 
fects of the poison. There is, however, 
considerable prejudice among profes- 
sional trappers against the poisoning 
system, for the reason that many poi- 
soned coyotes travel some distance af- 
ter picking up the poisoned bait before 
they died, and a little fresh snow cov- 
ers them over and makes them hard to 
find in time for the trapper to realize 
on the fur. When we pay bounty on 
one coyotes that has been poisoned, we 
figure that at least five more are ly- 
ing dead in the brush and snow for 
which we will not have to pay. 

Our trapper poisoned some horse 
flesh near his camp one winter and 
secured a number of dead coyotes as a 
result, and the following spring we 
found the carcasses of 24 more coyotes 
that had evidently been poisoned by the 
same bait. 

We save the blood when butchering, 
mix it with lard and tallow, make into 
balls about the size of a walnut, insert 
about 3 grains of strychnine into it, 
and place it along the trail where we 
drag behind the rig a chunk of any kind 
of meat on our trips. A little prepared 
scent also seems to help to attract the 
coyotes to the trail. It may be that 
some professional trappers do not use 
poison according to instructions when 
compelled to use it at all, and the best 
remedy or protection I know of, lies in 
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individual effort by the stock owners 
or some trusty who will do as told. 

Coyotes are very bad during the 
lambing season in our country, and we 
have had splendid results by having a 
man look up their dens and dig them 
out about the time the young ones are 
born. A mother coyotes will probably 
destroy more lambs during the first 
month after her young are born than 
in all the rest of the year. 

Cooperation between the Govern- 
ment and the States and the people, 
large bounties, liberal treatment to 
hunters, and individual effort on the 
part of the growers of live stock and 
poultry constitute, in my opinion, the 
best way in which to deal with the 
question at this time. 


J. D. NOBLITT, Wyo. 





SHEEP IN FREMENT 
COUNTY, WYOMING 





We had only one cold snap so far 
this winter that a sheep would notice 
in Fremont county. Our grass wasn't 
so big this year, but what we have is 
well cured, and the sheep that I have 
seen are all looking fine. I am sure we 
will have a better wool clip than last 
spring, both in weight and quality. 
Every one seems to be prepared for 
the winter, having put in a supply of 
cottonseed cake, corn and hay. Quite 
a number of sheep will go on the Res- 
ervation about January first. That will 
be better and more safe than feeding 
them on cotton seed cake. 

Iam using three Romney Marsh 
rams on a small band of ewes, and if 
the lambs look anything like their sire, 
they will be good enough for me. 

There is going to be one more at 
your next ram sale. 

DELL PRATT. 





MONTANA FEEDING 
LAMBS AT $10.70 





Blackford and Howell of 
Montana, sold two cars of 
feeding lambs at Omaha in Novem- 
ber at $10.50, with the heavy end of 
the consignment at $10.40. Other Mon- 
tana feeding lambs made up to $10.70. 


Climax, 
59-pound 
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SECOND ANNUAL 


RAM 


SALE 


Entries for the Second Annual Ram Sale under direction 
of the National Wool Growers’ Association, at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, August 28, 29, 30 and 31, 1917. | 


RAMBOUILLETS 


Consigned by Cunningham Sheep & Land Co., Pilot 
Rock, Oregon. 
150 Yearling Rambouillet Range Rams. . 
Consigned by W. S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah. 
10 Rambouillet Stud Rams. 
100 Yearling Rambouillet Range Rams. 
Consigned by Butterfield Livestock Co., Weiser, Idaho. 
25 Rambouillet Stud Ram. 
50 Rambouillet Stud Ewes. 
125 Registered Yearling Rambouillet Range Rams. 
Consigned by Baldwin Sheep Co., Hay Creek, Oregon. 
150 Yearling Rambouillet Range Rams. 
Consigned by U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry. 
20 Rambouillet Yearling Stud Rams. 
Consigned by F. S. King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo. 
25 Registered Yearling Rambouillet Stud Rams. 
75 Registered Yearling Rambouillet Range Rams. 
Consigned by University of Illinois. 
5 Yearling Rambouillet Stud Rams. 


HAMPSHIRES 


(Entries Closed) 

Consigned by Butterfield Livestock Co., Weiser, Idaho. 
25 Registered Hampshire Stud Rams. 
50 Registered Hampshire Stud Ewes. 
125 Registered Hampshire Range Rams. 

Consigned by Selway & Gardner, Anaconda, Mont. 
15 Registered Hampshire Stud Rams. 
125 Registered Hampshire Range Rams. 

Consigned by Wood Livestock Co., Spencer, Idaho. 
15 Registered Hampshire Stud Rams. 
135 Registered Hampshire Range Rams. 

Consigned by Walnut Hall Farms, Donerail, Ky. 
25 Registered Hampshire Stud Rams. 
50 Registered Hampshire Stud Ewes. 
100 Registered Hampshire Range Rams. 

To be Imported by F. W. Harding, Waukesha, Wis. 
10 Imported Hampshire Stud Rams. 
25 Imported Hampshire Stud Ewes. 

Consigned by J. Nebeker & Son, Laketown, Utah. 
10 Registered Hampshire Stud Rams. 
100 Registered Hampshire Range Rams. 
Hampshire entries to be announced from Laidlaw & 

Lindsay, and A. A. Wood & Sons. 

















COTSWOLDS 


Consigned by Deseret Sheep Co., Boise, Idaho. 


200 Registered Cotswold Range Rams. 
15 Registered Cotswold Stud Rams. 


SHROPSHIRES 


Imported by F. W. Harding, Waukesha, Wis. 
10 Registered Shropshire Stud Rams. 


OXFORDS 


Imported by F. W. Harding, Waukesha, Wis. 
5 Registered Oxford Stud Rams. 


CROSSBREDS 


Consigned by Cunningham Sheep & Land Co., Pilot 
Rock, Oregon. 


100 Lincoln-Rambouillet Yearling Range Rams. 


CORRIEDALES 


Consigned by F. S. King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo. 
75 Half-bred Corriedale Yearling Rams. 
Consigned by U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry. 


20 Registered Yearling Corriedale Rams. 


LINCOLNS 


Consigned by Butterfield Livestock Co., Weiser, Idaho. 


25 Yearling Lincoln Stud Rams. 
25 Lincoln Stud Ewes. 
125 Purebred Lincoln Range Rams. 


Imported by S. W. McClure Salt Lake City, Utah. 
4 New Zealand Lincoln Stud Rams. 

Consigned by R. S. Robson & Son, Denfield, Canada. 
10 Lincoln Stud Ram Lambs. 


25 Lincoln Yearling Ewes. 

Additional entries next month. Entries 
accepted only from accredited flocks, 
and only from breeders and importers. 
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E Are You a Robinson Crusoe? 














OBINSON CRUSOE 


lived alone on a desert 





island for nearly forty 
years. Ee cooperated 





with no one, because 


wae oT eS met Sn = 


he had no one with 





whom to cooperate. 


Se ON TS 





a nner SOB 


Robinson Crusoe, friendless, alone. 


Many sheepmen are Robinson Crusoes, so far 
as the sheep industry is concerned. They might 
as well be living on a desert island for many of 
them take no interest in organized effort to pro- 


mote the general welfare of all sheepmen. Don’t 
be a Robinson Crusoe! join your National and State Wool 


wetig + 


atta 


Beeope 





Growers’ Associations and be a man among sheepmen. 
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NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS’ CONVENTION 


The Fifty-third Annual Convention 
of the National Wool Growers’ Associ- 
ation will meet in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
January 11, 12 and 13. This should 
be our banner meeting. Sheepmen are 
prosperous and eager to improve their 
methods. At this convention ways 
and means for doing that will be pre- 
sented. A varied and instructive pro- 
gram has been prepared and no wool 
grower can afford to miss it. 

The railroads have granted reduced 
rates from most important points. It 
may be that some of the independent 
branch lines have not made rates but 
in that case tickets should be bought 
to the main line juunction and a 
through ticket purchased there. In 
buying tickets be sure and tell the 
agents that you the reduced 
rates for the National Wool Growers’ 
Convention and also ask him if you 
need a receipt for the ticket so as to 
get the reduced rate when returning. 

Everyone is invited and we assure 
all of a profitable time. Don’t forget 
the dates, January 11, 12 and 13, 1917. 


want 





AMERICAN NATIONAL MEETS. 


The American National Livestock 
Association holds its annual meeting 
in Cheyenne, Wyoming, January 18, 19 
and 20. Several sheepmen have indi- 
cated their intention of attending this 
meeting and we want to urge all who 
can do so to attend. .They will find 
this a profitable meeting and one that 
they seldom have the chance to at- 
tend in the Northwest. 


COYOTE DESTRUCTION. 





Let us urge every wool grower to 
launch a campaign against the coyote 
during the next ninety days. Sheep- 
men are in good financial condition 
and can well afford to expend a few 
dollars in fighting predatory wild ani- 
mals. Also sheep are very valuable 
and no one can afford to see them de- 
stroyed by worthless pests. We must 
not rely on bounty laws and govern- 
ment hunters to destroy these ani- 
mals for the stockman himself is in a 
better position to do this work than 
anyone else. Certainly we need our 
bounty laws as they are the most 
powerful agency in destroying wild 
animals, but if each sheepman will per- 
sonally take the matter in hand and 
put out poison and employ a hunter 
the danger from the coyote will be 
greatly lessened. The next 
days offer the most favorable season 
for this kind of work and we hope 
that each will do his share. 


ninety 





GOVERNMENT WOOL 
SPECIALIST 





The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture is taking up the work of stand- 
ardizing wool, that is, establishing de- 
finitely the different grades as has been 
done with cotton. The department is 
also going to make a study of the 
best method of marketing and selling 
wool. A competent wool man is to be 
employed for that work at a salary of 
$3,500 per year. 
amination will be held shortly for the 


A civil service ex- 


purposes of finding a suitable man 
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53rd 
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Convention 
of the 
National 
Wool Growers’ 
Association 
meets in 
Salt Lake City 
Utah 
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Everyone 
interested in the 
sheep industry 
is invited to 
attend this 
Convention 


Special rates on 
all railroads 
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FEEDING COTTONSEED CAKE. 

Can you give me, either through the 
columns of the Wool Grower, some 
information in regard to feeding cot- 
tonseed cake to range ewes. 

I notice in your November issue, in 
an article by J. D. Noblitt of Cokeville, 
Wyo., that he fed as high as one-third 
of a pound per day per head. It is the 
common belief in this section that it 
should not be fed in greater amounts 
than one-tenth’ to one-eighth of a 
pund per head per day, and then not 
for a very long period, but no one 
seems to know anything about it, nor 
to have any reason for such ideas. 

Our winter range is rather poor and 
ewes need some supplemental feeding, 


THE NATIONAL 


this method is practiced a large amount, 
even one-half pound per day, will not 
produce bad results. It is the experi- 
ence of Idaho sheepmen who have used 
cake for many years that it may safely 
be fed for a period of ninety days in 
amounts of from three to four ounces 
per day. The more experience these 
men have with cake the more they are 
coming to disregard the stories they 
hear about its harmful affects. 
Where cake is fed on the range it is 
customary to put the sacks in the back 
of a wagon or sled and_ scatter the 
cake on the ground as the team moves 
along. It is of course necessary to see 
that all the sheep reach the line of 
cake at about the same time so that 
each will get its share. The best re- 








Rambouillets on the Ranch of J. 


and I would be pleased to have some 
information on the subject. 

If you know of any way to obtain 
some literature on this subject I would 
be glad to hear from you. 

J. GRANTHAM, Colorado. 

Ansewr. Northwestern sheepmen 
are now feeding thousands of tons of 
It is 
customary to feed about 3 ounces per 


cottonseed cake to range ewes. 


day to each sheep, but we know of 
cases where as much as half a pound 
has been fed with no evil affects. A 
quantity as great as one-half pound is 
seldom necessary. It is the custom to 
start the sheep in gradually, say about 
one ounce per day for a few days and 
then gradually raise the amount to 
about three ounces per day. When 





K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 


sults have been accomplished by feed- 
ing the screened nut size cake. 





MOVING PICTURES 
FOR SHEEPMEN 


At the aNtional Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention in Salt Lake City January 11, 
12 and 13, the United States Bureau 
of Animal Industry wil present a mov- 
ing picture stage 
through which the wool passes from 
the time it leaves the sheep’s back un- 
til it is made into the finished cloth. 
These pictures are instructive 
and will prove of pronounced value to 
every western sheepman. The set of 
pictures require about 45 minutes time. 


showing every 


very 
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FROM PILOT ROCK, OREGON. 

The general condition of the Sheep 
industry in The 
summer ranges, speaking, 
provided an abundance of feed and 
sheep came onto the winter ranges jp 
much better condition than usual]. Qp 
account of the late season the grass 
in the low countries matured late and 


Oregon is 


good. 


generally 


seems to have an unusual amount of 
strength, and although the fall rains 
came too late for green feed, sheep are 
wintering well on the old grass. There 
has been but little feeding and the 
flockmasters have plenty of feed for 
winter. 





Dec 





Oregon growers will probably win- 
ter about their usual number, but have 
held back more young ewes than for 
the past three or four years. Good 
ewes are selling at $10.00 and there 
are few for sale at 
price. 


any reasonable 


J. N. BURGESS, 





IDAHO WOOL SOLD. 


Little wool has so far changed hands 
in Idaho but many offers have been 
made and refused. We know of one 
large clip that has been contracted at 
35 cents with 10 cents paid down. This 
clip contains about 25 per cent of fine 
wool, the balance is crossbred with a 
large proportion of bucks. No 
counts of any kind were allowed in this 
contract. 


dis- 





EXPECTS NO 
LAMB INCREASE 





“T do not expect any material in- 
crease in lamb production west of the 
Missouri river during the next hal! 
decade,” said N. M. Stuart of Sheridan, 
Wyoming. “The season has been sat- 
isfactory and as a rule western sheep- 
men are optimistic, but increasing 
flocks is a difficult problem. Most of 
our old range has been taken for other 
purposes and I look for the 


crop to remain about stationary. 


lamb 





We are looking for you in Salt Lake 
for our next annual convention. 
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OGDEN UNION STOCK YARDS 


COMPLETED FOR JANUARY BUSINESS 


Opening Great Stocker and Feeder Market 
on Main Railroad Lines of West 


Direct lines reach Ogden from all Western, Intermountain and Pacific 
Coast States, Radiating to North, South, East, West, 
Northwest, Southwest, Southeast 


The Ogden Union Stock Yards is now nearing completion and will be 
ready and open for business during January, offering a new and fully 
equipped market for sheep, lambs, cattle and hogs, as well as horses. The 
capacity of these yards will be constantly increased to handle growing busi- 
ness. Many eastern commission companies and western packers are now 
arranging to have offices and buyers in connection with these yards, which 
adjoin the new plant of the Ogden Packing and Provision Company. The 
location of the yards is such that livestock men can use the Ogden Union 
Stock Yards market on a through bill of lading, if desired. 


These stock yards are absolutely the most modern and best equipped 
yards in the United States. The first unit will have a capacity of 100 carloads: 
of sheep, 80 carloads of cattle and 100 carloads of hogs. 


Livestock men desiring detailed information are invited to write to the 
Ogden Union Stock Yards Company, Ogden, Utah. 


Western America’s Newest and Largest 


Stock Yards Will Soon Open. 
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UTAH WOOL SOLD. 





Close to one million pounds of Utah 
wool has already been contracted for 
1917. Wools from the southern prtion 
of the state have sold at around 30 
cents. About 250,000 pounds of Foun- 
tain Green wool has sold at 34 cents. 
These are nearly all fine wools and 
little, if any, crossbred has been sold. 
Offers of 35 cents have been made for 
crossbreds but been refused. 





FROM WELLS, NEVADA. 


I note with pleasure that the Associ- 
ation will hold another ram sale in 
1917. There is no doubt but that the 
next sale will be far more successful 
than the last one. I attended the last 
sale in the interests of our company 
and to get an idea of its future success. 
I was highly pleased with the methods 
employed as long as I was present. 
The threatened strike frightened me 
away when it was interesting. 
Next year our company will enter fifty 


most 


THE NATIONAL 


head of Hampshire rams, part yearlings 
and part lambs. 

The sheepmen of this part of the 
country are beginning to realize the 
importance of using high class rams on 
their range flocks. I believe The Na- 
tional Wool Grower and the ram sales 
will gradually convert them to this and 
the higher prices for the lambs will 
demonstrate the worth of the best of 
rams for range purposes. 

A word regarding the coyote. It 
seems that the appropriation for con- 
tinuing the fight by the Biological Sur- 
vey has run out and most of the hun- 
ters have been discharged. The hun- 
ter in this locality was having very 
very good results but now that he is 
gone the coyotes are coming in nearly 
as bad as before. Stockmen occasion- 
ally lose an animal from rabies. 


LESLIE E. JOHNSON. 





FEW OFFERS 
MADE IN MONTANA 


So far but few efforts 


have been 


WOOL GROWER 


December, 1946, 


made to contract Montana wools. Ap 
offer of 34 cents has been refused for, 
straight clip of Montana wool, 
The owner is holding the clip at 4 
cents and claims that he will not sell 
for less before the wool is shorn. 


fine 








BOSTON WOOL PRICES 


Montana choice fine combing......... 38@39 
Montana average fine combing....... 36 @38 
Montana choice fine clothing........ 33@35 
Montana average fine clothing....... 32@34 
Montana choice half blood........... 40@42 
Montana average half blood.......... 39@40 
Montana choice three-eighths blood. .40@42 


Montana average three-eighths blood.39@40 
Montana choice quarter blood........ 40@41 
Montana average quarter blood...... 39@40 





We expect the next annual conven- 
tion of the National Wool Growers‘ 
Association to be held in Salt Lake 
City to be the most important event 
in the affairs of Western sheepmen 
that has been held for a long time. 
Every one is cordially invited to attend 
this convention whether he belongs to 
the Association or not. 














SUGAR STOCK AT BOTTOM PRICES 


PEOPLE’S SUGAR CO., (A Corporation of Utah) 





























Have contracts with nearly 700 farmers to raise 
beets on over 4,500 acres for the years 1917-1918 and 
1919, 

The Company will erect a sugar factory near Mo- 
roni, in Sanpete County, Utah, in time to take care of 
the 1917 beet crop. 

James Stewart & Company, Inc., of New York, 
have contracted to erect the factory for the Company. 

The greater part of the Company’s Stock is now 


subscribed. You have an opportunity by acting now 
to secure some of the stock remaining. 7 per cent Cu- 
mulative Prefered Stock at $10.00 per share may be 
had with a bonus of Common Stock on the basis of one 
share of Common Stock with each four shares of Pre- 
ferred Stock purchased. 

Twenty-five years’ experience in Utah has proved 
that Capital cannot be more safely or profitably in- 
vested than in the beet sugar industry. 








OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


George E. Browning, President and Director....Cgden, Utah 
For several years Manager for Browning Bros. Co. 


John Stringham, V.-Pres. and Director..Salt Lake City, Utah 
Ex-Manager Heber J. Grant & Co. and Beneficial 
Life Ins. Co.; Ex-Asst. Cashier Farmers’ & 
Stockgrowers’ Bank. 


Samuel Stark, Treasurer and Director..Salt Lake City, Utah 
Real Estate Dealer. 


N. G. Stringham, Secretary and Director..Salt Lake City, Utah 
Ex-Secretary Beneficial Life Ins. Co. 


Be. €, Beeumann, Drectet..... .. cvseceves Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Cashier North Sanpete Bank. 


Raw: mae, TOO. noose s cekcksccrcewcscs Manti, Utah 
President Manti City Savings Bank. 


Andrew Anderson, Director................... Moroni, 
President Bank of Moroni. 


Attorneys—Booth, Lee, Badger & Rich. 


Temporary Address of Company, 712-714 McIntyre Bidg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


, SEND IN COUPON TODAY 


Utah 


People’s Sugar Company, 710-714 McIntyre Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Without obligation to me, please send me informa- 
tion regarding your new sugar factory. 





Address 
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THE BUILDERS 


Railroads are Builders; without them progress is Impossible— 
The Union Pacific System is proud of its position as a builder— 
It has been the great Pioneer of the West— 


Not content with its first achievement of building the first transcontinental line, it has ever since been 
the main factor in the development of the West, opening up new territory with its branch lines, otten far 
in advance of profitable operation—but it had confidence in the F uture— 


Relations between the Public and the Railroads have greatly improved during recent years— 


The people and the carriers have found they can best settle their problems without adverse legisla- 
tion by co-operative considerations between themselves, realizing that either cannot prosper without the 
other— 


The Union Pacific System 


“Was First in Progress—First in Safety—and it is the desire of its management that it should be— 
First in the Hearts of its many Patrons.” 


Its well-being is of concern to 30,000 stockholders, and to every citizen. 























IS IT COOPERS®* 


That's all you need know about Sheep Dip---Cooper stands 
for quality and effectiveness 


COOPER'S FLUID DIP 
COOPER’S COAL TAR DIP 


Both these excellent tick killing dips are officially permitted 
in all Utah dippings this year 


Be Sure It’s Cooper’s—Then Dip 
WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago, Illinois 
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Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


North Salt Lake 


The best equipped yards for the careful handling of stock 
in the West. Concrete floors throughout, covered sheep and 
hog pens, artesian water. 

Capacity 20,000 Sheep, 5,000 Hogs, 1,500 Cattle 








A TS TS SITE 





NEW STOCK YARDS, NOW COMPLETED. 


The Cudahy Packing Company plant adjoining our yards will be in operation shortly after 
January Ist, 1917. 


This, with the co-operation of other local as well as coast packers, will insure a ready market 
for all classes of fat stock. 


A strong demand now for fat hogs. Responsible commission men now operating. Commun- 
icate with us when you have anything to ship, and we will cheerfully furnish market report. 


A cordial invitation extended to visiting delegates to the 
National Wool Growers’ Convention to visit our yards. 


City Office, Cullen Hotel, Salt Lake City 


THOS. AUSTIN President E. C. PARSONS, Vice President F, J. LEONARD, Secretary 
J. H. MANDERFIELD, General Manager 
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$10 FEEDING LAMBS 
AT DENVER 


L. E. Quimby of Chugwater, Wyo- 
ming, sold an eight-car consignment 
of feeding lambs on the Denver mar- 
ket about the middle of November at 
$10 per hundredweight. 





MARKET EVENTS OF 1916. 
By J. E. Poole. 

A notable chapter of live mutton 

trade history and one that may not 

be repeated was written in 1916. That 





the European war was in a measure re- 
sponsible will be admitted. Surprise 
has been expressed that the public was 
able to go the pace, but beef and pork 
were relatively as high as mutton, and 
there was no alternative, especially as 
to price. Labor was well paid, owing 
toa boom in the munition industry and 
when the pay roll is big, livestock grow- 
ers always benefit. What would have 
happened without war may be left to 
conjecture, but an inference may be 
drawn from the depressed condition of 
the industry during the six months 
prior to the: beginning of the Euro- 
pean disturbance. There would in any 
case have been a scarcity, as the long 
Australian drouth put a serious crimp 
in both wool and mutton production in 
the southern hemisphere, but it is rea- 
sonable to assume that without war 
prices registered during the past twelve 
months would have been impossible. 
All previous records have been broken, 
each month hanging up a new set of 
figures. High prices for wool and pelts 
were a stout prop under the quotation 
list, and mutton did not carry the en- 
tire load. The top price record for the 
year stands as follows: 








Colorado fed lambs. $12.90 
Native lambs —_.._. oer 12.50 
Fed western lambs Beene AS 
Western grass lambs... 11.50 
Colorado fed yearlings... 12.10 
Native ewes one Oe 10.00 
Fed western wethers 0000... 9.50 
Western grass wethers..............._ 9.00 
Colorado fed wethers........................._ 10.00 
CLES Oe EE PET ERT 8.75 
ee Lane 10.90 





Shearing lambs 
Feeding 
Feeding wethe srs -cccecccccccncnen seared 
Feeding 


Native breeding ewes.......... 
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Western yearling breeding ewes 10.50 
Native spring lambs. 18.09 


Western spring lambs 
Top prices for native and 


lambs follow: 


western 


13.00 
































Year Jan. Feb. Mar. April May* June July Aug.. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Year 
1916 . $11.15 $11.50 $11.90 $12.00 $12.90 $12.25 $11.10 $11.50 $11.40 $11.25 $12.25... . $12.90 
1915 . 9.00 9.65 10.10 11.15 11.85 10.85 10.35 9.55 9.25 9.25 9.40 9.90 11.85 
1914 8.40 8.10 8650 860 9.50 9.60 9.35 9.00 9.00 8.20 9.50 9.25 9.60 
1913 950 9.25 9.15 9.85 8.85 8.00 8.70 825 790 765 825 8.46 9.50 
1912 7.40 7.15 8.25 10.40 10.60 9.25 825 7.85 7.75 7.50 8.00 8.90 10.60 
1911 . 6.65 6.50 6.65 660 7.85 7.65 7.55 7.40 640 640 650 6.60 7.85 
1910 . 9.10 9.40 10.60 10.20 9.40 9.10 860 715 740 7.20 6.90 6.80 10.60 
1909 . 8.10 7.95 830 880 9.80 9.90 8.90 815 7.75 7.50 7.85 8.85. 9.90 
1908 . 7.40 7.15 835 8.00 7.75 6.75 7.25 6.85 .6.15 6.65 6.75 7.85 8.35 
1907 . 7.90 7.65 815 880 880 9.25 8.00 7.85 7.70 7.65 7.10 7.00 9.25 
1906 . 8.00 7.50 7.15 7.50 7.75 8.00 8.50 8.00 825 800 7.85 815 8.50 
1905 . 7.75 825 7.85 7.85 7.60 7.25 7.75 8.00 800 800 7.80 8.00 8.25 
1904 . 6.35 625 615 7.05 7.50 7.40 7.75 7.00 6.35 625 6.20 7.40 17.75 
1903 . 6.40 7.25 7.85 8.00 7.65 7.50 6.70 6.25 6.15 6.00 5.85 7.00 8.00 
1902 . 6.25 685 690 7.25 7.50 7.60 7.25 640 6.00 615 5.75 7.00 17.60 
1901 . 5.85 5.385 5.45 5.45 5.85 5.65 625 5.65 5.25 5.25 5.10 6.05 6.25 
1900 . 7.00 735 7.60 7.55 7.55 750 7.00 6.15 6.00 5.75 5.75 5.75 7.60 
1899 5.35 5.10 6.00 6.15 7.00 7.45 7.10 7.00 6.50 600 5.85 6.00 17.45 
1898 6.00 5.90 6.00 6.00 5.50 7.10 6.75 690 6.40 635 5.80 5.60 7.10 
1897 5.75 5.25 5.50 610 5.65 6.00 5.60 5.65 6.00 6.15 620 6.40 6.40 
1896 5.00 4.85 4.85 5.00 5.45 6.60 6.50 6.00 5.50 5.00 5.50 5.60 6.60 
1895 . 5.00 5.65 6.10 6.10 6.35 6.25 610 565 500 485 4.60 4.75 6.35 

*Highest on record. 

Spring lambs marketed prior to July 1 are not included in this table, 

Top prices for mature native and western sheep follow: 
Year Jan. Feb. ‘Mar. April May* June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Year 
1916 . $ 8.50$ 9.25$ 9.35$ 9.40 $10.00 $ 8.25$ 8.50$ 840$ 8.50$ 8.65$ 9.00 .... $10.00 
1915. 6.85 7.75 8.40 8.75 865 7.00 7.00 7.00 6.75 7.00 6.75 7.00 8.75 
1914 6.30 6.50 7.00 7.20 650 650 610 6.10 620 6.25 665 6.85 7.20 
1913 6.50 7.00 7.50 8.00 7.00 6.25 540 5.00 490 5.10 550 6.25 8.00 
1912 5.10 5.00 6.50 8.00 825 6.00 5.50 4.75 480 5.00 4.75 5.65 8.25 
1911 4.75 485 5.60 5.25 5.60 4.70 5.25 4.00 4.50 4.25 4.25 4.60 5.60 
1910 6.60 7.90 9.30 8.50 7.75 6.25 5.00 4.65 4.85 4.50 4.50 4.50 9.30 
1909 5.85 5.80 6.75 6.75 6.90 6.75 5.50 5.00 5.50 5.00 5.50 6.00 6.90 
1908 . 5.75 5.75 7.00 7.00 6.75 5.60 5.25 5.50 4.75 5.25 5.10 5.50 7.00 
1907 . 6.00 6.00 6.50 7.25 7.00 7.00 615 6.00 6.00 5.75 5.25 5.25 17,25 
1906 . 6.25 6.25 6.50 650 6.50 6.25 625 5.60 5.75 5.75 5.75 6.00 6.50 
1905 . 5.85 6.25 6.35 630 5.50 5.35 5.90 5.65 5.50 5.75 6.10 6.25 6.35 
1904 . 4.75 4.75 5.50 6.00 6.00 5.50 5.50 425 4.50 4.75 5.00 5.65 6.00 
1903, . 5.25 5.75 7.00 7.00 6.25 6.00 5.25 425 425 4.25 4.35 4.25 7.00 
1902 . 5.00 5.50 5.75 6.50 6.50 6.25 5.00 4.25 450 425 4.25 4.75 6.50 
1901 . 4.75 4.75 5:25 5.25 465 4.60 465 4.25 425 435 4.25 450 5.25 
1900 . 5.35 6.00 630 6.50 6.00 5.50 465 4.75 4.25 4.25 4.25 5.00 6.50 
1899 . 4.50 4.75 5.10 5.15 5.65 5.50 5.40 5.00 460 4.60 4.75 4.75 5.65 
1898 . 485 5.00 4.80 490 465 5.35 525 5.00 4.75 500 4.75 450 5.35 
1897 . 4.50 4.25 5.25 5.35 5.10 5.00 440 4.25 430 4.55 525 5.00 5.35 
1896 . 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.90 430 4.60 4.25 3.60 3.50 3.50 3.75 410 4.60 
1895 . 4.25 - 4.75 5.00 5.25 5650 4.60 4.75 4.25 4.00 4.00 3.50 4.35 5.50 

*Highest on record. 

Average prices of native and western sheep follow: 
Year Jan. Feb. Mar. April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Year 
1916. $ 7.15$ 7.65$ 8.20$ 8.20$ 8.25$ 7.35$ 7.40$ 7.45$ 7.70$ 745$ 800 .... .... 
1915 . 5.80 6.70 7.50 *7.70 7.45 5.60 6.00 6.15 5.75 6.05 5.80 6.00 6.40 
1914 5.45 5.65 5.90 6.10 5.65 5.385 5.385 5.50 5.30 5.30 5.60 5.60 5.60 
1913 . 5.30 5.85 6.35 645 5.90 495 4.55 440 4.30 450 4.55 495 5.10 
1912 . 4.30 4.10 5.30 5.90 5.70 440 4.385 400 415 4.00 3.95 4.30 4.55 
19it . 4.10 4.15 4.70 4.20 4.45 3.80 3.95 3.50 3.75 3.65 3.50 3.50 3.95 
1910 . 5.55 6.50 7.60 7.60 6.55 5.10 420 420 4.25 3.95 3.70 3.90 5.25 
1909 . 4.90 5.00 5.25 565 615 5.30 4.70 460 465 430 455 4.85 5.00 
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Chicago territory, including sucn states 
as Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Michi- 
gan that formerly had no difficulty in 


Average prices of native and western lambs follow: 
Year Jan. Feb. Mar. April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Year 
1916 . $10.35 $10.90 $11.10 $10.60 $10.60 $ 9.55 $10.55 $10.65 $10.65 $10.20 $11.50 es 






































1915 . 840 8.75 9.60 9.65 10.00 9.20 875 8.95 880 8.75 885 910 9.05 filling their pastures and feeding sheds, | 
1914 . 7.70 7.60 7.65 7.40 7.90 7.85 8.30 8.00 7.75 7.60 8.80 8.35 17.90 discovered that western competition L 
1913. 8.55 8.55 8.60 840 7.55 6.80 7.50 7.30 7.05 7.00 7.25 7.65 7.60 was putting them out of business. D 
5 2 "7 q F - cor 6! ee i 
1912. 6.50 6.20 7.30 7.80 830 680 7.25 6.85 695 6.65 7.15 740 710  Oyaha's ascendency as a feeder mar. b 
1911 6.20 6.05 6.10 5.50 5.85 610 630 635 5.70 5.70 5.45 5.70 5.90 k ~~ a elias 2 se ty 
1910 . 830 865 9.40 9.10 840 7.60 7.10 6.70 680 665 6.25 610 7.55  <€t 1S due to the lact that lowa leed- 9 © 
1909. 7.35 7.50 7.65 7.85 8.25 7.60 7.70 7.35 680 6.50 7.10 7.50 7.49 ers can afford to pay as much tor thin y' 
oe : lambs there as can feeders east of Chi- le 
It was a many featured year. As as able to regulate supply, arrest ian : 
: : : ‘ d ey cago at the latter market. The result a 
might have been expected. Hot com-_ breaks and give the killer just about . : . 
“i ;, ; : is that the thin end of the crop stopped t 
petition for breeding and feeding stock what was needed to replenish stocks. si ie ee : i 
ely : ‘ ; , off at the Missouri river market. t 
developed early in the season and was Speculators secured possession of an : : ' . 
; ty ‘ ; ; ; , Breeding stock has gone in driblets a 
continued with practically no intermis- unsually large proportion of the range . , | 
: ? va . 5 ‘ into every nook and cranny east of the : 
sion under the stimulus of scarcity and output early in the season and were Y nig , | 
, 4 ; ; : : Missouri river. Prices have ruled at 
high prices. Any ewe with a decent thus able to avoid glutting the market. ; ‘ a : . 
are ‘ c the highest level since Father Abraham 
set of teeth had a bid, and such old Feeders, as a rule, made substantial : ie. 
tended his flocks, but many thousand ‘ 


nannies as were formerly of little 


value save for canning purposes were 


; : , prices. Whether or not this female s 

taken for breeding purposes by the able seasons in succession, putting ' 7 
a ‘ : stock has gone into competent hands 

thousand. The producer was in stray them in a mood to take chances on a : : Sgt | 
: remains to be determined. Ii so, the 

I 


financial position, money was easy and 
owners of breeding stock were in a 
position to dictate terms. 
ing the prices it was a _ remarkable 
trade. Demand for breeding stock was 
accentuated by eradication of foot and 
mouth disease which reopened the 
country outlet at Chicago and _ such 
other markets as had been under quar- 
antine in 1915, enabling breeders and 
feeders in many sections which had 
been inaccessible to western stock the 
previous year to get into the scramble, 
for such it was. 

Serious deficiency in production of 
native and southern lambs was a price 
sustaining influence, relieving western 
stock of the serious competition of 
former years and enabling the flock 
owner in that quarter to exercise con- 
trol of the market to a considerable 
extent. Early in the year Colorado 
feeders had the market pretty much to 
themselves, cornbelt feeding of west- 
ern stock having been on the smallest 
scale in years. The southern lamb 
crop was short maintaining a_ high 
level of prices during the February to 
June period. 

Of distinct advantage to the western 
producer was a more equitable distribu- 
tion of the lamb supply than in former 
years. For this the practice of early 
lambing was largely responsible. Never 
before has the western grower been 


Consider- 


profits on their winter operations. Col- 
orado feeders scored with two profit- 


third. Speculators had another highly 
profitable season, early purchases, at 
prices then considered absurd, being 
turned over later at materially higher 
figures. Had the necessary breeding 
and feeding stock been available the 
game would probably have been over- 
done. In 1915 speculators bought lambs 
in the West at $6.00@6.50 per hun- 
dredweight, marketing them at profits 
of 50c to $1.00 per head; this year con- 
tract prices were around $2.00 per hun- 
dred-weight higher on the range but 
speculative profits were as large. 
‘Feeder demand has been maintained 
all through. the year, closing prices be- 
ing at the high point. At the inception 
of the season: it was evident that there 
would not be enough to go around. 
Speculators realized this and_ based 
their contracting operations on the 
theory that packers would need a lion’s 
share of the crop and that the feeder 
end of the run would be short. It 
worked out that way and thousands of 
thin lambs were taken out at $10.00@ 
10.75. Omaha developed into the larg- 
est feeder market in the country, Den- 
ver secured a place in the spotlight as 
a feeder market, and there was a heavy 
movement of'thin stock direct from the 
range to feed lots. Iowa secured a 
large slice of the run, farmers in that 
state being encouraged by two succes- 
sive profitable seasons and feeders in 


more would have been taken at the 


money has been well invested, other- 
wise dividends are doubtful. Breed- 
ing ewes costing anywhere from $8.00 
to $10.00 per hundredweight represent 
heavy capitalization and are not safe 
property for an incompetent. 
Sheep and lambs may realize 
money during the coming year, but the 
record of 1916 is not likely to be totally 
eclipsed. A market that established 
new price records each 
month is in no need of 
and will be difficult to duplicate. 


TO TEST FEED STUFFS. 
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succeeding 
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The Honorable Secretary of Agricul- 

ture, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: 

Our sheepmen are 
many hundred carloads of cotton seed 
cake per annum. As the freight rate 
on this cake from producing points to 
consuming points is about $15 per ton, 
we naturally buy cake as high in pro- 
tein as it is possible to obtain. We, 
however, have no assurance that the 
guaranteed protein is actually in the 
cake. Could it be arranged so that we 
could send samples of cotton seed cake 
to your department for analysis, and, if 
so, what amount of cake 
send? 

NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
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THE INTERNATIONAL. 


Roscoe Wood. 

The sheep show at the International 
Live Stock Exposition held at Chicago 
December 2 to 9, 1916, was adjudged 
by competent critics to be, as an entire- 
i the best yet held. It has been three 
years since the breeders and fitters of 
fancy mutton and the best breeding 
animals have had a chance to display 
their products in what is considered 
the highest and final court for expert 
and public adjudication. It wouid not 
have been surprising had the exhibits 
lacked in number or quality, but such 
was not the case in any particular. One 
of the most competent judges in the 
the sheep 


country declared that fat 
show was thirty per cent better than it 
had ever been before, while the judge 
himself is reported to have declared it 
had never been equaled. All of which 
) show that the breeders are pro- 
little better 


goes t 
ducing animals a each 
year. 

Hanging of ribbons began on the fat 
and 
scored early. In 
breds, Knollin & Finch, Soda Springs, 


classes, far western breeders 


grades and _ cross- 
Idaho, won first and second on yearling 
grade Shropshires in a strong ring of 
39, which shows they had some com- 
petition and some sheep: the winner 
was made champion grade _ wether. 
They also won third on purebred year- 
ling Shropshire wether. The Univer- 
sity of California had first yearling and 
champion longwool wether, second 
purerbed Shropshire whether lamb, first 
and 


wether lambs, and first pen of lambs. 


Second purebred Hampshire 

Probably the largest winner in all 
the fat classes was Frank Kleinheinz 
who presented in his usual inimitable 
style and condition a winning lot of 
wethers for the University of Wiscon- 
sin. He was strong in Southdowns 
as usual, winning first and third on 
yearling wethers in a class of 31, de- 
clared to be the strongest class ever 
seen here; the winner was reserve to 
the grand champion of the show. He 
Showed some Rambouillet wethers, 
both yearlings and lambs, that were 
teal mutton, and the carcasses of the 
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yearlings showed it as they hung in the 
cooler. Kleinheinz declares that these 
Rambouillet lambs are the greatest 
feeders and make the biggest gains of 
anything he ever handled. 

The grand champion wether was 


found in a purebred yearling Shrop-. 


shire bred and owned by Jess C. An- 
drew, West Point, Ind., and fitted by 
Tom Bradburne. He was first in his 
his breed, and 


grand champion of the show, just about 


class, champion of 


as near perfect as they are made. He 
was sold to Armour & Co., for $65; his 
weight was not given. 

In the carcass contest, which is a 
show of the animals after killing and 
dressing for market, the ribbons were 
all won by Southdowns. The Ist prize 
yearling carcass was that of the Wis- 
consin wether that won in his class, 
and was reserve to the grand champ- 
pion on foot, but the best carcass in the 
that 
Southdown lamb shown by W. H. 
Miner, Chazy, N. Y. 


The carlot display of 


show was decreed to be of a 


sheep and 
lambs was not large nor, with one ex- 
ception, of quality in keeping with the 
International exhibits. When 
the directors will provide prize money 


other 


and buyers will pay a commensurate 
premium for real show stuff in this sec- 
tion we may expect to see something 
like a real show down in the sheep 
yards. The price for this year’s cham- 
pions is the first evidence of any de- 
sire to do this. The grand champion 
load was a very finely fitted load of 
Hampshire lambs shown by the But- 
terfield Live Stock Co., Weiser, Idaho, 
and was good enough to meet and de- 
feat much stronger competition. Their 


only fault was that they were a little 


too heavy weighing 118 pounds aver-- 


age, but they sold at a record price, 
$21.25 per cwt., and netted their exhi- 
bitor a nice little sum. 

American Mer- 
inos and Delaines, were well represent- 
ed in the show péns, and even where 
the rings were not large the quality 
generally was of the best. By far the 
largest rings were those in the Shrop- 
shire classes, which came under the 
expert judgment of that keen practical 


All breeds, except 
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breeder, Noel Gibson, who, in spite of 
the strong close competition gave gen- 
eral good satisfaction. It is no easy 
matter to pick the ribbon winners out 
of rings of 15 to 20 where every ani- 
mal is entitled to win in any ordinary 
competition. While insisting on con- 
dition and quality at the same time 
he demanded breed character and con- 
stitution. ; 

Iroquois Farm, Cooperstown, and H. 
L. Wardwell, Springfield Center, rep- 
resented New York, Jesse C. Andrew, 
West Point, upheld Indiana's colors, 
and A. Broughton & Son, Albany, took 
3ishop Bros., San 
Ramon, put California in evidence, 
while Knollin & Finch, Soda Springs, 
sustained Idaho’s reputation as a sheep 
producing state. To have been in the 
money was honor enough for any flock. 


care of Wisconsin; 


To give a detailed review of the vari- 
ous classes is manifestly impossible. 
In aged rams, Iroquois was Ist; Bishop 
Bros., 2nd; Wardwell, 3rd. Yearlings: 
Broughton, lst; Knollin & Finch, 2nd; 
Wardwell, 3rd. Lambs: Bishop, Ist; 
Iroquois, 2nd; Knollin & Finch, 3rd. 
aged winner. 
Yearling ewes: Andrew, lst; Ward- 
well, 2nd; Iroquois, 3rd. Lambs: Iro- 
quois, Ist; Andrew, 2nd; Knollin & 
Finch, 3rd.- Andrew’s imported year- 
ling ewe was champion. Floc Iro- 
qoius, Ist; Broughton, 2nd; Andrew, 
Pen 5 yearling rams. Bishop, Ist; 
Broughton, 2nd; Wardwell, 3rd. Pen 
of 5 ram lambs: Broughton, Ist; Bish- 
op, 2nd; Wardwell, 3rd. 

Rambouillets were next in numbers 
to the Shropshires, and were allotted 
ribbons by the system of two judges 
and a referee, represented by J. E 
Webb, of Indiana, W. H. Cole, of Illin- 
ois, and C. A. Steel, of Ohio. Classes 
were large, running from 10 to 15, and 
represented much variation in type, al- 
though the specimens of each man’s 
breeding were fairly consistent. That 
Rambouillet breeders‘are following di- 
verse and individual courses in their 
breeding operations may be made evi- 
dent by the fact that a visitor, noting 
a certain ring, factiously inquired what 
breed certain specimens were. Time 
was when breeders looked only to 


Champion, Iroquois’ 


3rd. 
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size, and too lightly regarded fleece. 
Now it would seem as if they had ap- 
proached the opposite extreme. When 
animals which are as wrinkly and 
heavy fleeced as oldtime Vermont Mer- 
inos, and having striking deficiencies 
of form and constitution go into the 
ring and win it begins to look as if 
some breeders had lost sight of the 
mutton factor in the Rambouillet; and 
when lambs are selling at 13 and 14 
cents a pound it would seem as if mut- 
ton was worth looking at. 

There was much interest manifested 
by spectators in the ring decisions, and 
it may be well said that general opinion 
was often different from that of the fin- 
al award; in fact, in all but one or two 
rings the blue was hung by the referee. 
There seemed to be no set type favored 
. by the judges, one ribbon going to a 
wrinkly sheep, and perhaps the next 
one to a plain one; if the plain one 
seemed better of his kind than the 
wrinkly one of his the ribbon generally 
went accordingly. All the winners 
were good sheep; the judges’ rating in 
many cases would have been rear- 
ranged by other breeders. The judges 
themselves did not agree: one judge 
declared that the best ram in the show 
was set down to second place by his 
associates; and his opinion was sup- 
ported by that of many of the breeders. 

Orth & Mathews, McGuffey, and L. 
W. Shaw, Pottersburz, longtime 
showmen from Ohio contended with F. 
S. King Bros., Laramie, Wyoming, and 
W. C.. Coffey, in charge of the Univer: 
sity of Illinois exhibit, who brought 
out some very finely fitted lambs and 
ewes which represented his idea of a 
practical Rambouillet. Quality gener- 
ally was good, but no better than at 
some previous shows. Condition was 
excellent, except in some cases there 
was too much wool and too much for- 
eign substance apparent in the fleece. 
Awards follows: 

Rams: Aged: 1, Shaw; 2 and 3, 
Orth & Mathews; 4 and 5, King Bros. 

Yearlings: 1 and 2, King Bros.; 3, 
Orth & Mathews; 4 and 5, U. of I. 


Lambs: land 2, King Bros.; 3, 
Shaw; 4 and 5, U. of I. 
Champion: Shaw on aged ram. 
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Ewes. Aged: 1 and 5, Shaw; 2, Orth 
& Mathews; 3 and 4, Kings Bros. 
Yearlings: 1 and 4, King Bros.; 2, 
Orth & Mathews; 3 and 5, Shaw. 
Lambs: 1, Orth & Mathews; 2, 
Shaw; 3, U. of I.; 4 and 5, King Bros. 
Champion, Orth & Mathews, on 
lamb. 
Flock, both regular and special: 1, 
Shaw; 2, Orth & Mathews; 3, King. 
Pen Lambs: 1, King Bros.; 2, 
Shaw; 3, U. of I.; 4, Orth & Mathews. 
Hampshire presented a_ strong 
show made by Walnut Hall, Donerail, 
Kentucky, which won all the prizes, 
the imported sheep shown by A. W. 
Arnold, Galesville, Wis., being unable 
to defeat the homebred product. Cots- 
wolds were represented by imported 
sheep shown by A. W. Arnold, who 


sold many of his winners to Allen 
3ros., of Utah, and by M. Heath, 
Muncie, Ind., who followed Arnold. 


[incolns were a good class in which 
imported sheep shown by Arnold were 
winners. Southdowns made a strong 
show, in which W. C. Coffey, of U. of 
Illinois had some of the winners, while 
Robt. McEwen, London, Ont., W. H. 
Miner, Chazy, N. Y., and J. Lloyd 
Jones, Burford, Ont., divided the re- 
maining ribbons. Oxfords were a 
strong class of good sheep in which 
Arkell & Sons, Teeswater, Ont., won 
with both imported and homebred ani- 
mals, except in lambs where “Dick” 
Stone carried away some ribbons. Dor- 
sets were represented by three great 
flocks, Hamilton Farms, Gladstone, 
N. J., Fillmore Farms, Bennington, 
Vt., and Heart’s Delight, Chazy, N. Y. 
Cheviots were shown by two exhibi- 
tors, while Romneys and Exmoors 
were represented by 
animals. 


a few ordinary 


It is declared that it is the intention 
of the National Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation to make the International the 
official sheep show of the Association, 
and to set aside certain funds to offer 
as prizes for various breeds. Secretary 
McClure was in attendance most of the 
week, and seemed much impressed by 
the size and scope of the sheep show, 
and by its general high quality. 

The West should certainly feel proud 
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of the record its representatives made 
in the sheep show rings at the 1916 Ip- 
ternational, say nothing of the winning 
of both Grand Champion and reserve 
grand champion ribbons in the indivyi- 
dual fat cattle competitions. When 
flocks can travel the long distance from 
the Pacific Coast and from Idaho to 
Chicago, and win against the best pro- 
ductions of breeders and fitters of the 
east it is ample proof that they possess 
not only the climate, soil, and feeds to 
produce such animals, but also the 
knowledge and skill to breed and fit 
them to the highest excellence. 





MORE EARLY LAMBS 
NEXT YEAR 
In the opinion of George Boswell, of 
Twin Falls, Idaho, we'll raise as many 
early lambs as in 1916, if not more. 
About the middle of November he sold 
a string of “Wheatfield” and 
lambs at Omaha. The lambs selling at 
$11.30 and the ewes at $7.50. Last 
season he marketed 72-pound lambs at 
Salt Lake City getting $14 
dredweight. 


ewes 


per hun- 





WAGE WAR ON 
NOXIOUS ANIMALS 





Washington, D. C_—Depredations of 
predatory animals accompanied by out- 
breaks of rabies among them in parts 
of Oregon, California, Nevada, Idaho, 
and Utah resulted in the shooting, trap- 
ping, and poisoning of over 11,000 coy- 
otes during the last fiscal year by hun- 
ters in the employ of the Biological 
Survey of the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. Altogether over 15,000 noxi- 
ous animals, including wolves, coyotes, 
mountain lions, and bobcats were de- 
stroyed. The seriousness of the out- 
breaks of rabies will be realized when 
it is stated that more than 60 persons 
were treated by state authorities of Ne- 
vada during the year on account of hav- 
ing been bitten by either wild or do- 
mestic animals. The loss of livestock 
has been very heavy! At Winnemucca, 
Nevada, a single rabid coyote caused 
the loss of 27 steers. 
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SELF FEEDER FOR 
CUT ALFALFA 





In this issue will be found the plan 
of a self feeder for cut hay. ‘Lhis plan 
has very kindly been presented to us 
by Dr. H. C. Gardiner of Anaconda, 
Montana, who has erected a feeder on 
this plan and is entirely satisfied with 
its operation. The plan in this issue 
simply shows the end of the feeder and 
the method of its operation. It can be 
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noted that sheep feed from both sides 
of the trough, that is, on each side of 
the feeder, there is an inside trough 
as well as an outside trough. This ar- 
rangement places all the sheep under 
cover during the time that they are 
feeding. 





TRADE PROSPECTS FOR 1917. 


By J. E. Poole. 
While values of all commodities are 
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controlling influence on prices. Wool 
may not hold present prices, but nu 
bargain sale of that commodity is pos- 
sible unless panic conditions are estab- 
lished. Demand for feeder grades of 
both sheep and lambs will be perma- 
nent. lJowa is in the feeder game to 
stay, and it is doubtful if other central 
states will be able to satisfy their 
needs. Packers are each year killing 
more half-fat lambs than formerly 
went to feeders without competition, 
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Self Feeder for Cut Alfalfa. 
built any length desired. We have abnormally high, due in a large meas- and are having difficulty even at cur- 


had a great deal of inquiry for feeders 
for cut hay, and we believe the plan 
that is here presented is by all odds 
the best plan we have ever seen. It 
will be noticed that the cut hay lies in 
a large room and the boards on the in- 
side wall of the hay room are removed 
as the hay is fed out. When the hay 
is thrown in between the two parti- 
tions, it falls to the trough at the bot- 
tom of the feeder. It should also be 


ure to the European war, the live mut- 
ton trade prospect for 1917 is encourag- 
ing. Even if the war ends, which is not 
improbable, excess production of either 
wool or mutton is unlikely. The so- 
called native industry is slowly recu- 
perating, but even if vigorously prose- 
cuted, the campaign will require a dec- 
ade or more and many a year must 
elapse before native sheep or lambs can 


so increase in numbers as to exert a 


rent high prices in keeping stuff in their 
coolers. The sheep is less fecund than 
the hog and a more difficult animal to 
handle successfully and while increase 
in pork production might naturally be 
expected to affect the price and con- 
sumption of wool and mutton, the 
meat needs of the nation are constantly 
increasing and no heavy foreign grown 
addition is visible. 

Cognizance must be taken of the in- 
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disputable fact that every branch of 
the live stock market is dependent for 
prosperity on industrial activity. What 
influence the return of Europe to a 
peace basis will exert on America’s in- 
dustries must be left to conjecture. 
Doubtless a period of readjustment 
will follow, but it will be only of a few 
months’ duration at the longest. Some 
scaling down of wages may be neces- 
sary when munition makers no longer 
set the pace, but construction work has 
been delayed by foreign demand for 
steel, railroads need vast quantities of 
rolling stock and other material, ship- 
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yards will be busy for many years re- 
placing destroyed ocean tonnage and 
when the inevitable period of transition 
has been tided over a new and more 
substantial prosperity basis may be ex- 
pected. 

The sheep and wool market prospect 
for 1917 warrants optimism. So far as 
the winter season is concerned the vis- 
ible supply is moderate and in stray 
hands. The fall movement of feeders 
was deficient, especially when guaged 
by consumptive needs, no Australian 
or South American mutton 
available, and Canada cannot supply its 


will be 
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HALLOWELL, JONES & DONALD 


Wool Merchants 
252 SUMMER ST., BOSTON 


Western Office: 201-202 Melntyre Building., Salt Lake City 


CALL TELEPHONE WASATCH 2267 
J. R. EDGHEILL, Agent 














Sheen and Cattle Ranch for Sale 





parties. Price right. 








We have a splendid opportunity for acquisition of 
a large A-1 ranch and range proposition for both cat- 
tle and sheep. Fully equipped. Easy terms to right 


If interested address— 


Wood Live Stock Company 


SPENCER, IDAHO | 
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own needs. Even at $11.00 to $12. 
killers have not been able to secure 
enough lambs to go around at a period 
when market gluts were the rule when 
the region east of the Missouri River 
was full of farm flocks, and the small 
package of mature muttons that reach- 
es the primary markets weekly disap- 
pears with alacrity at prices that dem- 
onstrate how promptly the product is 
going into consumptive channeis. 
Because a few thousand ewes have 
sold at unprecedented during 
the past season a hue and cry has been 
raised that the country is getting back 
into sheep with such rapidity and de- 
termination that an oversupply of wool 
and mutton is to be apprehended, but it 
is a false alarm. If sufficient breeding 
stock was available to accomplish such 
a thing, present prices of ewes would 
be impossible. In some sections, not- 
ably Kentucky and 
has been a decided increase in 


prices 


Tennessee, there 
ewe 
flocks during the past six months and 
a not inconsiderable increase in native 
lambs may be expected in 1917, but it 
will not deprive the western grower ot 
his practical control of the 
Kentucky and Tennessee will cash in 
early with a favorable season, clearing 


market. 


the decks for the advance guard from 
the Northwest. Demand for “feeders 
and breeders” will be unabated and 
consumption of mutton’ will increase 
as the population grows. It is not log- 
ical at this juncture to predict that new 
records will be made at the market dur- 
ing the coming year as 1916 has left a 
set of tall marks to shoot at, but all the 
signs point to healthy trade conditions. 





INCREASE IN WAGES. 





Effective December 4, the American 
Woolen Company and the Arlington 
Mills, two of the largest woolen mills 
in New England, have granted an in- 
crease of wages amounting to ten per 
cent to all’ their employees. Over fifty 
thousand laborers will be affected by 
this increase. 





Salt Lake City, Utah, January 11, 12 
and 13. 
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NOVEMBER SHEEP MARKET 


By J. E. Poole. 


November sheep markets 
boom. This one did in a modest way. 
Killers wanted the stuff and were not 
able to conceal the fact. They made 
several raids, but reaction was prompt 
and while market records were not 
broken a new set of November high 
spots was hung up and average cost of 
lambs was actually the highest in trade 
history. Toward the end of the month 
a miniature pyrotechnical display was 
made, lambs selling at $12.70 per hun- 
dredweight on the first day of Decem- 
ber, while a long string of sales was 
made at $12.00@12.65. Heavy year- 
lings scored at $10.25, but $11.15 was 
quotable for light stuff 85-pound year- 
lings that might have been fatter, fetch- 
ing $10.50, while light Mexican year- 
lings scored at $11.00. Fat native ewes 
with heavy fleeces sold at $8.50 and 
$8.00@8.25 took much of the female 
stock, ewes at $7.75 having nothing to 
brag about. At the corresponding pe- 
riod of November $10.90 stopped choice 
lambs, the limit on 
$9.25 and the best ewes available 
sold at $7.40. At the end of November 
last year, $6.60 was the limit on weth- 
ers, $5.50@6.25 taking the bulk and 
lambs stopped at $9.25, with the bulk 
at $8.75@9.15. Western stock laid in 
at prices that looked prohibitively high 
sold at a substantial margin of profit all 
through the month, but no _ gluts oc- 
curred, even sharp advances failing to 
start heavy runs. Pelts were marked up 
and furnished the price list with a sub- 
stantial prop. Late in November, Mor- 


rarely 


yearlings was 


ris cleaned up an accumulation of pelts 
at $3.00 each, the buyer taking every 
thing at Chicago and Missouri River at 
that flat price. 

It was a month of record making. 
The last day produced a $12.45 top on 
lambs, against $11.25 the previous 
month and $9.40 a year ago. The pre- 
vious November record was made in 
1914 at $9.50. Average cost of lambs at 
Chicago during the month figured 
$11.40 or $1.20 above the previous 
month and $2.55 above November, 
1915. 
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Native and western wethers sold at 
$9.00, fed Mexican yearling wethers 
$10.65, native ewes $8.25, fed western 
ewes $8.10 and bucks $7.00, all of which 
were new November records. The 
month’s average price of fat sheep, 
ewes and wethers, was $7.80, or 35c 
above the previous month and $2.00 
above November, 1915. It was within 
45c of the record average for one 
month made in March, 1916. 


Not only was it a high market on 
qualitied stock, but feeding and cull 
grades sold on a parity. The best feed- 
ing lambs registered at $11.00, feeding 
yearling wethers sold up to $9.00, aged 
feeding wethers $8.00, feeding ewes 
$6.40, native breeding ewes $8.75 and 
western yearling breeding ewes to $9. 
No such money has ever before been 
even suggested. At no time was the 
available supply of breeding or feeding 
stock equal to demand. Even during 
the last week of the month when a sus- 
pected case of foot and mouth disease 
at Kansas City temporarily closed the 
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feeder outlet, country buyers acquired 
stock and held it, taking’a chance of 
getting to their destination. 

Advances for the month were 25c on 
feeding sheep and fat wethers and 
about $1.15 on fat lambs and light year- 
lings. At the close most of the fat 
lambs sold a dollar higher than the 
close of the previous month, feeding 
lambs advancing 50@75c meanwhile 
and native ewes 75c. 

Much of the time eastern markets 
were out of line, Buffalo being lower 
than Chicago, while Missouri River 
prices were on a Chicago basis. This 
unprecedented and_ illogical condition 
suggested broad local consumption. 

Chicago had a liberal run, but Mis- 
souri River markets were light. The 
proportion of lambs was large. The 
range season closed during the month 
and as fed westerns were not cut loose 
freely, packers had hard picking. 





We are looking for you in Salt Lake 
for our next annual convention. 








I Am Sold 
Out tor 1916 


I hereby desire 
to thank my 
customers of the 
past year and 
hope for a re- 
newal of their 
generous patron- 
age during the 
coming year of 
1917. 


John K. Madsen 
Mt. Pleasant, Ut. 























SHEEP PELTS! LEATHER STOCK! SHEEP PELTS! 


LEATHER STOCK is in Big Demana and Sheep Pelts that we sell for you DIRECT to the 
Eastern Wool Pulleries are bringing prices that are astonishing and a trial shipment will 
convince you we can get you prices for your SHEEP PELTS that you could not get in 
any other way. We sell your sheep pelts on commission only, therefore You get Their 
Full Value. There is no in between profit. We are here to serve you and as you have 
found the commission way the BEST and ONLY way in selling your Live Stock, wny not 
try it with your sheep pelts, and let us prove to you it is also the best in that. Save the 
pieces of pelts, they are worth money to you when we sell them for you. Any size ship- 
ment appreciated, Quotations and shipping tags furnished free. Inquiries gladly answered. 
Cc. J. MUSTION WOOL COMMISSION COMPANY 
(The Only Strictly Commission House in Kansas City) 
1741-1743 Genesee Street Opposite Stock Yards Kansas City, Missouri 
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WILL FEED SHEEP IN TEXAS. 





A sheep feeding industry is develop- 
ing around San Antonio, Texas. A 
few years ago Wm. Scheeman made a 
start with a few carloads. This year 
about 25,000 head will be fed. 








FOR SALE 


with Range Right 
4000 cross-bred Ewes. 





FALL CREEK SHEEP CO. 


American Falls, Idaho 














EWES WANTED 


Wanted to lease a band of 
ewes for a term of years. 
Reference Given. 


KARL H. ASMUSSEN 
R. 5. BOISE, IDAHO 
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WOOL 


THE CHAMPION CAR 
OF FAT LAMBS 





Hugh Sproat, Idaho. 

The lambs of the Grand Champion 
Carload at the International were 
grade Hampshire-Merino lambs, their 
sires being pure-bred Hampshires ob- 
tained from the Butterfield Live Stock 
Company at Weiser, Idaho, their dams 
tending strongly to Merino blood; in 
fact most of them were large, smooth 
Merino ewes. This is the second se- 
lection made for Mr. Butterfield; last 
year, we selected lambs to show at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, picking 
them for the Hampshire type only. 
These lambs unfortunately grew so 
fast that their exhibitors dared not 
feed them as well finished lambs should 
be fed, and to remedy that defect this 
year, Mr. Butterfield requested me to 
pick him a selection of lambs tending 
strongly to the close wooled Merino 
type, but showing the well-defined 
markings of the Hampshire breed, the 
latter being very easily done, as in 
my experience, the first Merino-Hamp- 
shire crossusing pure-bred bucks, will 
give 90 per cent blackfaced lambs. 

The selection of sixty-six head was 
shipped to Weiser, June 12, the bal- 
ance of the lambs being loaded for Chi- 








1023 Kearns Building 


M. K. PARSONS & COMPANY 
LIVE STOCK 


Phone Wasatch 412 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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cago on that date, weighing 69 pounds 


there, the Weiser weights being 74 | 


pounds weighed in. 


The Chicago winners were the 
younger end of a February lambing, 
most of them dropping February 20 te 
March 1. 


Their mothers were never closely 
confined in lots until lambing started, 
but ranged out on the desert, receiving 
about 11-5 pounds of cottonseed and 
1% pounds of hay each day, browsing 
out on the shadscale and white sage. 
When lambing, the cottonseed was 
slightly increased, but at no time did 
the ewes receive over 4 pound, get- 
ting all the alfalfa hay they would 
clean up. They were shipped to the 
spring range, being turned out on good 
grass about March 20, ranging east of 
Boise, in the country immediately ad- 
jacent to the Arrow Rock Reservoir, 
entering the National 
June 1. 


Forest about 


It may appear egotistical on my part, 
but I do not think that Mr. Butter- 
field had any competition in the car- 
load classes, their weight 
only drawback to the lambs 
packer’s viewpoint. The judge, how- 
ever, classed them as an extra choice 
bunch of lambs. They showed their 
breeding so plainly against the other 
competitors that many _ spectators 
classed them as pure-bred Hampshires. 
It was: my pleasure to see them sold at 
auction by Mr. Dwight Lincoln acting 
for Clay, Robinson and Company, to 
whom they were consigned, and when 
they were knocked down to Morris and 


being the 
from a 

















Hiamrmpshire Ewes and Lincoln Rams 


We offer for sale about 600 unregistered Hampshire Ewes, 
ages range from yearlings to aged ewes. 
entire lot a proper cut will be made. 
We also offer 100 head of yearlings and two-year-old Lin- 
coln Rams. 


Wood Livestock Company 
Spencer, Idaho 


To parties taking 
This lot is a bargain. 
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Company at $21.25 per hundredweight, 
the Butterfield Live Stock Company 
had put the notch for lambs in Chicago 
a good seven cents above any price 
paid for lambs their age in the history 
of the stockyards. 

Their weight, 118 pounds, testified 


to the care in feeding. Extra weight 


‘ could easily have been added, but it 


takes more than heavy weight to make 
champions. 

The gross price of $25.07 is not any 
more than warranted, considering the 
care and attention their feeding must 
have entailed. 

Here's to the Hampshire. 





FEEDER SHEEP. 


The movement of feeding sheep and 
lambs from range to feedlot is finished 
for another year. Prices have been the 
highest in trade history, but in many 
sections weights have been far below 
those of other years. Lambs in Wyo- 
ming were genrally 3 to 8 pounds 
lighter than last year. Most Wyoming 
lambs went to northern Colorado and 
western Nebraska. In the Casper coun- 
try the bulk were contracted last 
spring by Colorado feeders and specu- 
lators, at prices which proved 50 cents 
to a dollar a cwt. under what they were 
worth when delivered. The feeding end 
of lambs from Idaho and other far 
western localities was handled largely 
at the river markets and Chicago. From 
here the eastern sections obtained most 
of the raw material for their lots. Ne- 
braska is undoubtedly feeding more 
sheep and lambs than ever before, but 
it is at the expense of Iowa and _ states 
farther east which were formerly heavy 
lamb feeding sections. Corn field feed- 
ing increases in popularity, but dry 
weather, short pasture, poor corn, and 
high prices for feeders eliminated a lot 
of farmer feeders this year, and gave 
those in more favored sections the 
chance to get into the game. And most 
of them have made good money. 

Old ewes were in strong demand all 
fall. In central Wyoming they found 
ready market at around $5 per head, or 
more, according to quality. They went 
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along with the lambs and were not con- 
fined to any special locality. Quite a 
few were taken to breed, and market 
ewe and lamb another year. Rangeman 
generally mouthed close and let the 
old ones go. Ewe lambs were gener- 
ally retained. Several outfits closed out 
this fall, and as the settler pushes far- 
ther upon the public domain and takes 
up more of it the sheep disappear. Good 
breeding ewes sold generally at $8 per 
head, and one choice bunch of yearlings 
brought $9. Most of these ewes moved 
to other sections where settlers are less 


R. W. 


numeorus. 





PROSPEROUS AROUND 
ANDERSON, TEXAS. 





We are all prospering in the sneep 
business; this has been a very prosper- 
ous year, owing to high prices for wool 
and mutton, and we all raised a very 
good per cent of lambs. 

Our worst enemy is the wolf, and we 
hope our state legislature will pass an- 
other law at its next session, appro- 
priating a sufficient amount to extermi- 
nate a part of them. 

We had the coldest weathér the mid- 
dle of November that we have had in 
November for more than ten years. 
It killed the leaves on all brush and 
also the grass, but stock are holding 
up and will winter without feed. 

PROSSER AND BROWN. 
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SHEEPMEN ATTENTION | 


If you want anything in the 





Purebred line, write us. Single 
or car lots. 


MAPLE AVENUE STOCK FARM 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Eastern address, LUCAN, Outario, Canada 














Messrs. HICKMAN & SCRUBY, Court Lodge, 
Egerton, Kent, England 


Export Pedigree Livestock 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
Specialty made of show herds, show 
flocks, show horses for the Panama 

Exposition. 

Livestock is booming in North Ameri- 
ca, there is nothing to hinder importa- 
tions required for exports from Eng- 
land, and the extra cost of insurance, 
freight, etc., is too small to make any 
difference. 

Send for full particulars at once, if 
in a hurry, enquire by week end cabled 
letter. Americans ought to be import- 
ing bulls and rams by hundreds and we 
want to get busy. 




















Lincolns — Cotswolds 


One carload of yearling Lincoln 
Rams, one car of yearling Cotswold 
Rams, a few cars of Lincoln and 
Cotswold Ram lambs, a car each of 
Lincoln and Cotswold Ewes; also a 
few choice stud Rams. ; 


R. S. ROBSON & SON, 
Denfield, Ontario, Canada. 























Rams 
for 


Sale 


A band of 1000 purebred Lincoln and Cotswold twes. 
Bred from the best stook to be found in United States 
and Canada. Owned by Austin Bros., Salt LakeCity, Utah 





























































One of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 


My Rambouillets are large, smooth 
and well covered with heavy fleeces of 





long white wool. They are bred in a 
high, dry country and are very hardy. 
I have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 


range country. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE, 
Hanford, Cal. 








One of My Stud Ewes 
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NEAR ELLENSBURG, WASH. 





We had a very dry fall, but the sheep 
have done well on the dry feed. We 
had plenty of grass and it cured with- 
out any rain on it in good shape. Our 
sheep here have gone into winter in 
better shape than at any time in the 
last twelve years. 

I still have my 1916 wool for sale. It 
is in the warehouse at Portland, Ore- 
gon, and I expect to sell it in the next 
sixty days. 

Breeding ewes are higher than ever 
known in this country, from $10.00 to 
$10.25 per head is being paid for young 
ewes. Hay and grain are also higher 
than ever before at this time of the 
year, but there is lot of hay in the coun- 
try. We are paying from $10 to $12 
per ton for it in the stack. 

I will try to attend the National con- 
vention in Salt Lake City, in January. 

K. O. KOHLER, Washington. 





AROUND BAKER, NEVADA. 


The late rain made the winter range 


very good, but we need snow now so 
that sheep can 


ing places. 


move from the water- 


Breeding ewes are going at $9 per 
head. 

Grain is very scarce in this locality 
and I don’t know what sheepmen will 
do for grain before spring. All the 
spare hay has been bought. 

McGill and Adams are feeding one 
thousand beef cattle at the Baker 
ranch. 

The rabid coyotes are getting scat- 
tered over this part of the winter range. 
One attacked one of our herders last 
week, but was killed before he did any 
damage. Another one came to the 
stables of the Baker Realty Company, 
but was killed with an ax before he 
did any damage. The heads of these 
coyotes were sent to the Nevada State 
Veterinary, and word was received that 
they were infected with rabies. I think 
it would be well for men on the range 
to-carry guns at all times. Mr. J. Pot- 
ter, state hunter and trapper, at present 
located at Baker, is doing excellent 
work getting three or four coyotes 
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every day. If we had more men like 
him, in time coyotes would be scarce, 
ALFRED BELLANDER. 





TEXAS SENDS 
FEEDING LAMBS 





Southern Texas is manifesting a dis- 
position to reinstate sheep. At Kansas 
City, $10.65 was paid 41-pound 
Texas feeding lambs. They were grown 
by Walter Weatherby of Del Rio and 
the Texas 
ought to be able to make a generous 
contribution to the feeding lamb sup- 
ply annually. }. te Ee 


fc D 


were on Mexican order. 





We are looking for you in Salt Lake 
for our next annual convention. 














BALDWIN SHEEP CO. 
HAY CREEK, OREGON 
Breeders of RAMBOUILLETS and 
AMERICAN MERINOS 


Nothing to sell right now but will have a good 
lot to choose from in 1917. 


Stud Rams RAMBOUILLETS Range Ram 











Our Champion C. Ram at Frisco 


We offer for sale a large number of reg~- 
istered Rambouillet stud rams and range 
rams, Will sell in lots of one to a carload. 
We invite your careful inspection of our 


flock. 
R. A|. JACKSON, Dayton, Washington. 
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HIGHER WOOL PRICES. 


Textile World. 

Now that fine staple domestic wools 
are selling well above a dollar a pound 
on the clean basis, predictions are being 
made freely that they will eventually 
rise to a basis of anywhere from $1.50 
to$2.a pound. Radical decrease in the 
world’s sheep flocks and in the world’s 
wool clip, plus unparalleled destruction 


RAMBOUILLETS 


RANGE RAMS — STUD RAMS 

















One of My Stud Rams. 


I have for sale 400 registered Rambouil- 
let Range Rams as well as a few Stud Rams. 
My rams are large, smooth and heavily 
wooled. 


John Seely 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah 








REGISTERED 


RAMBOUILLETS 








Oamrr=-cOmg> 
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Bred and Raised by Us. 
Our flock consists of 1000 Registered Rambouil- 
let Ewes, 1000 Purebred unregistered Rambouil- 
let Ewes. We offer for 1916—300 Registered 
Yearling Rambouillet Rams many of which are 
suitable to head the best American flocks. 

Also 330 Purebred Yearling Rambouillet 
Range Rams. 

We will also sell 1000 Cotswold and Lin- 
coln Yearling Rams part of which to be imported 
from Canada. Before purchasing elsewhere we in- 
vite your careful inspection of our flock. 


QUEALY SHEEP COMPANY 
COKEVILLE, WYOMING 
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of wool manufacturers used for war 
purposes, are the basic factors that are 
claimed to sustain such predictions. 
Not only have most domestic dealers 
given up all hope of a modification of 
the British wool embargoes, but they 
anticipate still keener competition on 
the part of buyers in England and al- 
lied countries for the South American 
and Cape Colony wools. The domestic 
trade is even considering the possibility 
of a tariff on wool being made part of 
the industrial preparedness propaganda 
to meet competitive conditions after 
the war. 

Assuming that this country is to ob- 
tain no larger proportion of the South 
American and Cape Colony clips than 
last season, it is not difficult to assume 
a condition of supply and demand in 
the domestic wool trade that will make 
possible very much higher prices for 
the raw material, if not a $2 basis for 
fine staple wools. Certain authorities 
estimate that the amount of wool in 
domestic dealers’ hands today is no 
greater than it was December 31, 1915. 
They also estimate that domestic con- 
sumption is fully as large as-at any 
time since then and that the outlook 
is favorable for a continuance of quite 
as large domestic consumption. At all 
events, these are the factors that have 
impelled certain large Boston wool 
dealers to try to place contracts in the 
West this week for wool on the sheep’s 
back. With very few exceptions the 
only effect of these proffers has been 
to cause growers to raise their asking 
limits several cents a grease pound. 
If dealers consider that conditons war- 
rant them to persist in their efforts to 
contract for wools so far in advance 
of the usual date of shearing it might 
take but a few weeks to carry prices 
far above their present level. 

It must be remembered that the ad- 
vance in raw wool and its manufac- 
tures, although it looks large as com- 
pared with normal prices, is relatively 
very much smaller than that which has 
been established upon raw cotton and 
its manufactures. If it can be proved 
to the satisfaction of dealers and man- 
ufacturers that the supply of wool 
available for domestic use is much 
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Zownce 


We are breeding big, smooth 
bodied, heavy wooled, open faced 
Merino Rams. 700 yearlings for 
next season. 


L. U. SHEEP COMPANY 


DICKIE, WYOMING 




















WE ARE SOLD OUT 


























One of Our Stud Rams 


We desire to announce that we 
have sold every ram we had to 
offer during 1916. We sold 1100 
Rambouillets, 400 Crossbreds and 
200 Hampshire rams. We have 
closed out our Hampshires and in 
the future will offer only Ramboul- 
lets and Crossbred rams. We thank 
our patrons for their liberal pur- 
chases and assure them of better 
rams each year. 


Cunningham 
Sheep & 


Land Co. 


Pilot Rock, Oregon 
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For 
Dipping 
Tick 
Lice 
Healing 


CARSOLIUM DIP 


is effective 
with no injury 
For Sale By 


Strevell-Paterson Hdw. Co. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 

















smaller than the probable demand it 
will not be unreasonable to look for a 
$1.50 basis for fine staple wools, or even 
a $2 clean basis. Within two years cot- 
ton prices have advanced over 300 per 
cent, and cotton yarns in less than six 
months have advanced over 100 per 
cent, the latter from a relatively higher 
worsted 
The mere fact that wool and 


basis than is now ruling on 
varns. 
its manufactures are higher priced tex- 
tile materials than cotton and 1ts pro- 
ducts will not prevent relatively as 
great advances in the former it condi- 
tions warrant. The ease with which 
radical advances in prices of nearly all 
manufactured goods have been passed 
along to the consumer has been likened 
to the passing of the buck in a poker 
game, and as the wool trade can easily 
put through a corner in bucks it is not 











FOREMAN WANTED 


Experienced foreman to take charge of pure bred flock of 
State experience, age and references. 
Also whether single or married. 


sheep in California. 


Address inquires to National Wool Grower 
Salt Lake City, Utah 























SHEEPMEN 


Build a Silo and cut 


your winter feeding 
cost in half. 


Intermountain Concrete Co. 
530 Eccles Bldg., Ogden, Utah 


ATTENTION 


For Information Write To 
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strange that they should feel jealous of 





the small part that they have been 
playing in the advance in commodity 
prices. 
THE RAM SALE. 
One of our subscribers says: “About 


all I can see to the ram sale is that it 
raised the price of rams for 
who have to buy.” 

If the ram sale resulted in fixing a 
higher value for rams in this country, 
we are very proud of our part in it. 
Our sheep industry has been held back 
by scrub rams more than by anything 
else. In the past, the price of rams has 
been so low that breeders could not 
afford to raise good rams. 


us men 


In fact on 
the basis of prices paid a year ago the 
man who raised good rams either lost 
money or made less than he could have 
made had he been raising market sheep. 
Ram breeders have gone broke all over 
the West because of rotten prices. 

Then rangemen can afford to pay 
more for rams and should be glad to 
do so. Wool and lambs are double what 
they were three years ago. Likewise 
rams should double in value. It’s a 
pretty mean sort of man who wants ad- 
vancing prices for all that he sells, but 
wants to pay the old low figures for 
that which he buys. 





MR. BROOKS 


CHANGES POSITIONS 


Mr. F. S. Brooks, for many years gen- 
eral livestock agent of the Sante Fe 
road, has resigned his connections with 
the Santa Fe to take a position with 
Swift and Company of Chicago. We 
believe that Mir. Brooks rendered most 
excellent service to the livestock inter- 
ests while with the Santa Fe. During 
that time, he devoted his attention to 
increasing the efficiency of the road in 
handling livestock shipments, and it is 
gratifying to be able to report that as 
he increased transportation efficiency, 
the claims for damage to 
shipments materially decreased, 
the satisfaction of the stockmen greatly 
increased. The Santa Fe has lost a 
valuable man. 
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7 WINTER AROUND 
GILLETTE, WYOMING 


Winter set in about the tenth of No- 


lyvember with us along the Burlington, 
‘and even since we have been 


having 
what you might call pretty snug weath- 


ber. Twenty-seven degrees below zero 


bat Sheridan before the middle of No- 
vember makes a record that the weath- 


er bureau will have a hard time to 


Fequal. While the weather has not been 
bat all bad since the first snow and big 


freeze, we have had several little snows 
with such an unusually low barometer 
that it has kept us guessing all the 
time just what might happen. 

At present range conditions are ideal 





for sheep as there is just enough snow 
to give them plenty of moisture and 
not enough to interfere in any way with 
their getting all they want to eat. 


}Stock of all kinds are going into the 


winter rather thinner than we would 
like to see them for they all suffered 
more or less for lack of water from the 
last half of the summer on until snow 
came. As usual, we are feeding our 
oldest ewes oil cake, and by the middle 


of the winter we expect to work our 


other herds and make up a _ hospital 
band from them that will receive the 
same ration. The range is disappear- 
ing fast, and although every one has 
kept all the sheep he felt he could win- 
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ter, there are hardly so many in this 
section of the country as a year ago. 
ERNEST P. SPAETH. 





TO DISTRIBUTE 
SHEARING MACHINES 


Shaft Com- 
pany that furnishes practically all the 
shearing machinery used in Western 
states has recently opened a distribut- 
ing office in Salt Lake City. The cen- 
tral office in Salt Lake City will dis- 
tribute shearing machinery and parts 
to the territory of Idaho, Utah, Ne- 
vada, southern Wyoming and Colo- 
rado. For this territory, the Salt Lake 
office will be the principal distributing 
center. The new office is located on 
South West Temple Street, and com- 
modious quarters have been secured. 
The Flexible Shaft people intend to use 
this office for the accommodation of 
sheepmen in Western states and will 
furnish, so far as possible, shearers to 
those who may need them or will en- 
deaver to obtain shearers for the flock- 
men. They are also prepared to fur- 
plans for sheds and 
dipping vats. 

Mr. Charles F. Wiggs, formerly of 
Billings, Montana, is in charge of the 
Salt Lake office. The Billings office 
will be maintained as formerly with 
Mr. W .H. Sparr in charge. 


The Chicago Flexible 


nish shearing 
































55 West 4th, South 





Browning Auto & Supply Co. 


Phone Was. 1934 

























































































Sleeve-Valve Motes 
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The Geeat 
Home Comfort 


Camp Wagon 


More room, more convenient 
and more durable than any 
other camp on the market. 


Manufactured and sold by 


SIDNEY STEVENS IMPLEMENT CO. 
OGDEN, UTAH 
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MARKING INK 
a I ay 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
AND EXPERIMENT 
STATION 








January 90, 1915 
Heath & Milligan, 
1833 Seward Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Gentlemen: 
We have looked over the sheep which 


ink. In every case so far the paint has s' 
the weather as well as our standard paint. 
We have also scoured up a sample of wool 
which had been saturated with your ink and 
then dried in the laboratory since October 19. 
It scoured out perfectly. 


Very truly yours, 




















When writing to adver- 
tisers please mention the 
National Wool Grower. 
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“EQUITY BRAND” 


Cotton Seed Screened Nut Cake 


wide and favorably known throughout the 
The new crop 43 to 
é October, 


and December shipment. 


SUPPLY CO., 


Ask for prices. 


West. 
45 per 
November, 


FEEDERS’ 
532-4-6-8 L 
KANSAS CITY, 


cent protein, September 


S. Exchange 


MISSOURI 
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STOCK FEED 
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tf MANUFACTURED BY ~ Y, 


TAN CEREAL FOOD CO. 


a DEN, UTAH.’ 
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Economical 
Because There’s 
No Waste 


A small amount of Sunripe Stock 
feeding 
sheep, because it is concentrated nu- 


Feed goes a long way in 


triment. Every ounce of— 


SUNRIPE 
STOCK FEED 


counts. A well-balanced mixture of 
grain and grain products, cotton seed 


meal and beet sugar molasses. 


- 


Ask your dealer or write for quota- 
tions. 


UTAH CEREAL FOOD CO. 


OGDEN, UTAH 





sultant Oa NY, 


Sah 
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THE DRY EWE. 


Washington, D. C.—The question of 
what to do with the dry ewe presents 
itself annually to all sheep raisers. The 
highest per cent of lambs in proportion 
to the number of ewes bred is neces- 
sary to ensure maximum returns and 
profits. The expense of lambing out 
a band of ewes is about the same no 
matter what the lamb crop is. A ewe 
band having only 75 per cent of lambs 
costs very little if any less to run until 
lambs are marketed than does one in 
which 90 or 100 per cent of lambs are 
raised. 

The desirable lamb yield varies with 
conditions. With ewes carrying blood 
of mutton breeds and which are lambed 
in sheds up to 125 per cent ot lambs 
can be raised to good advantage. With 
fine wool ewes lambed in the open and 
running on poorer range a lamb crop 
of over 100 per cent raised would con- 
tain many runts and ordinarily be 
worth less than the smaller yield, for 
which there was more milk per lamb. 

The minimum standard to aim at un- 
der any conditions would be 100 per 
cert of lambs raised for the number 
of ewes bred. With Merino ewes 
dropping few twins and with some un- 
avoidable losses of lambs such a yield 
can seldom, if ever, be realized. How- 
ever, to secure the greatest economy 
of production all factors which hold 
down the percentage yield of lambs 
must be studied and, as far as practic- 
able to do so, controlled. 

The first and most important factor 
in studying the size of the lamb crop is 
the “dry” ewe. The propornon of 
“drys” among ewes at their first lamb- 
ing as two year olds under range con- 
ditions is always much larger than with 
older ewes. In this connection a “dry” 
ewe is considered to be one that did not 
have a lamb and not one that may have 
lambed but ceased milking because of 
loss of the lamb. The small proportion 
of young ewes that lamb might be 
explained on the grounds that the drys 


‘are nonbreeders and are ordinarily eli- 


minated after being marked as drys 
during the lambing of the band in which 
they ran. This would ensure a larger 
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proportion of fertile ewes in the oldesyE" 
bands. This explanation, however, ig 
not the correct one as there are very 
few ewes that are actually barren ang V 
failure to get in lamb is mainly dudady 
to conditions existing at breeding time} ing 
The facts show that it is not advis4 
able to discard a ewe because ot faijlJ she 
ing to lamb as a two-year-old. On th¢had 
average, dry two-year-olds are fully agit 
likely to drop lambs the next year adrep 
are those that got in lamb. The figd,¢ , 
ures given in the table are from the Bu Wore 
reau of Animal Industry’s experimentaltioy 
flock which has been kept on the rangg ] 
at Laramie, Wyoming, and is to be lo¥ 
cated in Fremont County, Idaho, whettpr< 
appropriations are available for equip), 
ment needed on the land reserved for, 
the U. S. Sheep Experiment Station. 


ton: 


1e 








an. 
No. 2 yr. old Per cent those No. Percentdry he 
ewes in Per lambing aiso. dry. yr. olds U2 
lambing cent lambing year  2yr. that lambed 
herd Lambing after olds year after du 
Year. $5 
| ee 42 81 79.4 8 87. 
|) 56 64.3 §3.4 20 75 &wi 
a 84 72.6 90.2 23 95.6 
aes 90 60 83.4 36 sempre 
re 100 73 86.3 27 96.3) se: 
oe 93 86 96.25 13 92.3 ot 
CS 72.8 86.5 88.8 


In the Bureau’s flock individual rec-jy, 
ords are kept for all ewes, showing§p, 
the lambs born each year and the), 
weight, length, and quality of the/p 
fleece. In 1910 there were 42 two-j)p 
year-olds in the lambing band. Of}7 
these 8 were dry. These 8 dry ewes/ig 
were bred again in the fall of 1910 and’ p 
7 of them lambed the following spring.) y 
Of the 34 that lambed in 1910, 27/p 
lambed the next spring. The average) p 
of six years’ results shows that 76.15} p 
per cent of ewes bred as yearlings got|s 
in lamb. Of the dry two-year-olds 88.8) ¢ 
per cent lambed as three-year-olds 
while 86.5 per cent of the lambing 
two-year-olds produced lambs the fol- 5 
lowing year. It appears that the aver- 
age dry two-year-old range ewe is fully] 
as likely to lamb the next year as are 
those that got in lamb when bred the§, 
first time. 

The Bureau’s experiments will furn-§, 
ish figures on other factors affecting 
the lamb yield, such as, feed of ewes} 
before and during breeding time, num- 
ber and condition of rams used, 
date of breeding. 


and 
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the oldegnEW COTTONSEED 
wever, ig 
are Very 


CAKE RATES 





arren ang We have kept readers ot this paper 
ainly dudadvised as to the progress that was be- 
ling timebing made to obtain lower rates on cot- 
Ot advisttonseed cake from producing points to 
€ Ot failisheep ranges of the West. This case 

On thdhad been set for rehearing at Oklahoma 
e fully a City on November 25. In addition to 
t year arepresentatives of many railroads and 
The figdof cottonseed crushers, there was also 


n the Bu; 
erimenta 
the rangd 


present a representative of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ Association. 
By an informal conference before the 


to be lofnearing opened, we agreed to a com- 


ho, when 


romise with the railroads on a basis 





oF equipsthat gives a good reduction in the rates 


srved for 


tation. 


nlds year after 


to Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, Montana, 
On a basis of 


duction will save our shippers about 


land eastern Oregon. 
No, 
iy ofthe normal movement of cake, the re- 


3  g7go90,000 per year. The following table 


20 75 


23 (95. 


36 86.1) . : 
27 tentative points, 


swill show the old rates as well as the 
new ones. The points given are repre- 
and reductions at 








” 925 other points will be proportionate. 
_— Old rate New rate 
lual FeC-BLaramie, WY0. nnn -42 .30 
ha Springs, Wyo..........55 37 
and thelcokeville, Wy0. cn. .67 45 
of the! Pocatello, Ida. nen. .67 A5 
42 (wo-Eexburg, Ida. 71 Bt 
nd. Of ‘Twin Falls, Ida. .............. #1 50 
ry €wesiShoshone, Ida. ................. 71 50 
P10 and |Boise, Tha. eceenneeennnne 71 50 
| ae eeer, Ida. es .50 
10, 27 Dillon, Mont. eccccnn-- 76% «50 
avesss*imatte, Mont. —_.__.._.. .7634 .50 
at 76.15 }Ritings, Mont. .50 40 
_- 80' Sheridan, I Scsscnitinn 50 .39 
Ids 88.84 Oeden, Utah ......... — AS 
ear-olds f 
ambing | 
the fol-| CONTRACTING NEW 
1e aver- ZEALAND WOOL 
is fully 
‘as are 


red the 


ll furn- 
‘fecting 
yf ewes 
> num- 
d, and 


Word from New Zealand is to the 
effect that large quantities of wool are 
being contracted on the sheeps’ backs 
at prices much in advance of last year. 
As a rule, only small quantities of New 
Zealand wool are contracted for or sold 
before it is shorn. A London paper 
predicts that the growers who have 








Sold will lose considerable money. 


THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


COLORADO BEATS HERD LAW. 





Early in the last campaign, one of 
the Denver papers started an agitation 
for a herd law under which owners of 
stock were liable for all damage done to 
unfenced crops. The proposed law 
would have made it impossible to turn 
any cattle, or horses, on the ranye un- 
less they were kept under herd. 
Prompted by certain daily papers, the 
dry land farmers actively urged the 
enactment of the proposed law. The 
stockmen of Colorado, both sheepmen 
and cattlemen, vigorously opposed the 
law. The law was submitted to the 
people at the November election and 
was defeated by a vote of about two 
to one. When the herd law was de- 
feated, the stockmen of Canon City put 
on a big barebcue, at which 7,000 peo- 
ple consumed two elk and three beeves. 
Had the herd law passed, many cattle- 
men were preparing to run sheep in 
place of cattle. 





FROM NEW MEXICO. 





Wish to say that the range condi- 
tions in this vicinity are very good. 
The sheep men have all made money, 
their increase averages about YO per 
cent each year, and the wool clip about 
6 pounds to the head; with the pres- 
ent prevailing prices, you can see what 
healthy condition financially, they are 
enjoying. There are no ewes for sale 
here, but what transactions have been 
made were for, from $8.00 to $8.50 per 
head. 

OSCAR REDEMANN, New Mexico. 





Salt Lake City, Utah, January 11, 12 
and 13. 
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‘‘We buy and sell everything” 


UTAH-IDAHO BROKERAGE COMPANY 
No. 339 West 2nd South Street 
Phone Was. 2987. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Hay, corn, cotton seed cake, oats, barley 
or anything that the sheepman needs. 

















Cotton Seed Cake 
Corn, Barley, Oats 
and Hay 
CARLOAD LOTS. QUICK SHIPMENT. 


Merrill-Keyser Co. 
Salt Lake City 


Wasatch 3639 














NOW IS THE TIME TO CONTRACT 


COTTON SEED CAKE 
CORN, HAY and FEED 
STOCK SALT 


ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM AND VIRUS 
Write us for particulars. 


QUICK SHIPMENT ALWAYS. 


BROWN BROKERAGE CO. 


ECCLES BLDG., OGDEN, UTAH 




















COTTON SEED CAKE 


Nut size, pea size, and meal for 
December, and January delivery your 
station. We represent the mills of Im- 
perial Valley, Texas, and Oklahoma 
in the highest per cent protein. 

Write or wire us for prices deliv- 
ered. If reduced freight rates become 
effective, we will apply them. 
COLLINS BROKERAGE COMPANY 
318 Dooly Block, Salt Lake City, Utah 














Cold Pressed Cottonseed Cake. 





COTTON SEED MEAL AND CRACKED CAKE 


NUT AND PEA SIZE FOR SHEEP 


TEROWA,. brads... 3.05 cece hl oes ee 43 to 45% Protein 
oe eee ee ee Serer 41 to 43% Protein 
Et... {Chi ree oo ees 38% to 41% Protein 
fi a ee eee 36 to 38% Protein 
eo eS ee ee ee ee 30 to 33% Protein 
PEANUTO, brand (Peanut Cake and Meal) -__----36 to 38% Protein 


ASK US FOR PRICES DELIVERED ANYWHERE 


TEXAS CAKE & LINTER CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 





































































Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 


The Dependable Dip 
KILLS SHEEP TICKS 


and other parasites 
For the treatment of Sheep Scab, 
Mange, Ringworm, etc. 
Helps the rapid healing of Shear 
Cuts, Scratches and Wounds. 
A Dip That Does the Work 
Without Injury 
To the Animal or Fleece. 
No burning of the Fibres 
No Staining, No Poisoning 
No Sickening 
Lambs go to the mother immediately after dipping. 


EASY TO USE, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL 


Equally Good for All Livestock 
Kills Lice, Mites, Fleas, etc. 
A SANITARY PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
HOG CHOLERA 

and other contagious diseases. 
Experiments on live hogs prove that a 2% 
per cent dilution of Kreso Dip No. | will 


kill Virulent Hog Cholera Virus in 5 minutes 
by contact. 


Write for free descriptive booklets on the 
care of Sheep and all livestock. 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DEPARTMENT ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


Detroit, Michigan 


























AVERAGE SHEEP AND 





THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


Sheep and lambs purchased by pack- 


ers at Chicago averaged for the 


eleven month of 1916: 


January, 1916 
February, 1916 
March, 1916 
April, 1916 
May, 1916 
June, 1916 
July, 1916 
August, 1916 
September, 1916 
October, 1916 
November, 
November, 
November, 
November, 
November, 1912 
November, 


as 


i 


LAMB COST 
first 

Fat Fat 
Sheep Lambs 
$7.15 $10.35 
7.65 10.90 
8.20 11.10 
8.20 10.60 
8.25 10.60 
7.35 9.55 
7.40 10.55 
7.45 10.65 
7.70 10.65 
7.45 10.20 
7.80 11.40 
5.80 8.85 
5.60 8.80 
4.55 7.25 
3.95 7.15 
3.50 5.45 
3.70 6.25 


November, 





CHICAGO MARKET. 





Top sheep prices and range on bulk: 


Week ending— Bulk 
SOMUEEY © vcevccceecs $ 6.00@ 7.25 
SOMMERS TE ceccccecces 6.75@ 7.50 
SOMURTY 2B 22.60 sccses 7.25@ 8.25 
SRMEOTY FD nccciccvcces 7.00@ 7.80 
February 5 .......... 7.00@ 7.75 
February 12 .......... 7.00@ 8.25 
February 19 .......... 7.00@ 8.10 
February 26 .......... 7.25@ 8.35 
(a See eee 7.25@ 8.50 
i) ae ee 7.65@ 8.50 
i eee 7.85@ 8.60 
POO Bois sd reese 7.25@ 8.85 
RL, Ps iar Wien were ew. bs ees 7.60@ 9.10 
ME, OE aoe Gwe swwsoae 7.35@ 9.00 
a ee 7.50@ 8.25 
IS UE a i ew aval Stese dee 7.40@ 8.75 
PE EE oi esse miicniacwes 8.00@ 8.75 
> eee 7.00@ 8.10 
EE 5: de od ww eacwere 7.60@ 8.50 
| eet re 7.75@ 9.10 
NEE  ndbicGaweationans 8.00@ 8.75 
I Oo gw tile octeehern 7.75@ 8.50 
MINN Ai daicisiqueie mi eiiralere 7.25@ 8.00 
Ne a ee 7.00@ 7.60 
NE SI ani cA sane Genctordis 6.75@ 7.50 
ME gh ae Stas we widen ait 6.75@ 7.75 
a, eee ee 6.75@ 7.85 
A a ea 6.75@ 7.50 
Se ee 6.50@ 8.10 
OM SE Kbtwccwceuees 6.75@ 8.15 
Se ne ee ae ee 6.75@ 8.25 
ae 7.00@ 7.85 
vk re 6.85@ 7.90 
pS eee 6.75@ 7.85 
September 2 ........ 6.75@ 7.50 
September 9 ........ 7.00@ 8.50 
September 16 ........ 7.50@ 8.50 


Top 

$ 7.50 
8.00 
8.50 
8.25 
8.25 
8.35 
8.50 
8.75 
9.25 
8.90 
9.25 
9.35 
9.25 
9.25 
9.40 
9.00 
9.25 
9.00 
9.50 

10.00 
9.50 
9.50 
9.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.50 
8.25 
8.50 
8.40 
8.25 
8.00 
7.85 
7.75 
8.50 
8.50 





December, 
September 23 ........ 7.25@ 8.50 
September 30 ........ 7.00@ 8.25 
CE edo on cence 7.00@ 8.00 
aa. 7.00@ 8.10 
CCCNE BE hiv dicceiweices 7.00@ 8.10 
OGISNOP BB. ccciiseciccs 7.00@ 8.25 
November 4 1.0.0.0. 7.25@ 8.65 
November TL .....ce0 .25@ 8.75 
November 18 ......... 7.25@ 8.65 
November 25:......... 7.50@ 8.50 
fe a. 7.50@ 8.50 





Top lamb prices and range on bulk: | 


Week ending— Bulk 
POON © oiisicsde cess $ 9.00@10.40 
Fo a | re 10.00@10.85 
| ae re 10.15@10.90 
SOMMER Y FD oni cdiciienes 10.00@10.85 
Wenruery G ...sécses. 10.15@11.10 
Webruary 12 ...60cevcs 10.50@11.25 
POREUATY FD wncicicveces 10.75@11.35 
Pebruary 26 ......6000- 10.50 @11.35 
See are: 10.50@11.35 
PE, EN mic Scishwviwie 10.65@11.50 
ee 10.75@11.40 
OR BO skiavarcteraisiearere 11.00@11.60 
Ga gaia apertes srsaerer crew ae: 9.50@11.80 
WME eosin seb oherere Sele 9.15@11.40 
WI A practic wala acecsigae 9.25@11.85 
PEE Ske cincamcoriision 9.15@11.60 
PEE EI. 5 wicks whet diecbeiginnd 8.85@11.50 
errr te 9.50@10.50 
WE BE isons ioceraieiataranaoece 9.40@12.00 
PND Soran sid, ciearetato ace 10.25@10.75 
MNO EE Mase chlasecesnuss 10.25@11.50 
WO SE nincsceaniadaewes 9.25@11.80 
ae. eee 9.00@10.50 
pS: ree 9.00@10.35 
MEE ois 05 Sa bieee-oarns 8.75@ 9.95 
WEE IE. Sacanadinewiacietes 8.35@ 9.65 
DREN: OB Aicwceoenctownes 10.50@11.00 
GE I: isi semnce-ckeeaan 10.25@11.00 
GN IEE Sarinsierscisdard ernie orere 10.00@10.60 
EF EE oibe-s tin dio comes 10.25@11.00 
, -P Soawewen dene 10.25@11.30 
0 ree 10.35@11.35 
pe Se eee 10.25@11.25 
Se ere 10.00@11.00 
September 2 ......... 9.75@11.15 
September 9 ......... 10.25@11.00 
September 16 ......... 10.25@11.35 
September 23 ......... 10.00@11.00 
September 30 ......... 9.50@10.70 
MN otiiicrenslennes 9.25@10.25 
oe 2 ne 9.50@10.40 
SO BE oo icc ee heen 9.75@10.50 
RMSE BO siccc a dseeces 10.00@11.00 
November 4 . .......... 10.50@11.10 
Movember 21 2... 5... 10.50@11.75 
rowemmmer 26 2 oscsece. 11.00@11.85 
November 25 . ........ 11.25@12.15 
December 2 oo. s.sceis oe. 11.75@12.60 








1916) D 


850, V 
8.50 
8.25 
8.10 
8.25 
850) V 
8.80 j ; 
9.00 V 
8.75 
8.75 
9.00 
| rr 


Top j 
$10.60 | 
10.90 | 
11.15 § 
11.10 | 
11.25 | 
11.50 | 
11.50 } 
11.50 } 
11.50 | 
11.55 | | 
11.00 
11.70 
11.90 
11.50 
12.00 
11.65 | 
11.65 
12.35 
12.25 
12.80 
12.90 
11.85 
11.85 
10.60 
10.00 
9.85 
11.10 
11.00 
10.60 - 
11.05 
11.40 
11.50 
11.25 
11.10 
11.25 
11.25 
11.40 
11.00 
10.85 
10.30 
10.65 
10.65 
11.10 
11.25 
11.90 § 
11.95 
12.25 & 
12.70 § 


% 
ks 











Do not forget that the annua! c n- a 


vention of the National Wool Growers | 


Association meets in Salt Lake 
Utah, January 11, 12 and 13. 


City, § 
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50 
25 
00 
10 
10 
25 
5 
5 
5 
0 
10) 


8.50 
8.50 
8.25 
8.10 


i 


' 


| 
8.25 | 


8.50 
8.80 
9.00 
8.5 
8.75 
9.00 


yn bulk: 


0 
5 
0 
3) 
0 
D 
> 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 


wers 


Top 

$10.60 
10.90 
11.15 
11.10 
11.25 
11.50 
11.50 
11.50 
11.50 
11.55 
11.00 


; 


i 
| 





3 
q 


11.70 J 
11.90 | 


11.50 
12.00 
11.65 
11.65 
12.35 


i 


| 


12.25 § 
12.80 § 
12.90 | 


11.85 
11.85 


10.60 | 


10.00 

9.85 
11.10 
11.00 
10.60 
11.05 
11.40 
11.50 
11.25 
11.10 
11.25 


11.25 § 


11.40 


11.00 § 
10.85 § 
10.30 § 


10.65 | 
10.65 § 
11.10 J 
11.25 § 
11.90 J 





11.95 § 


12.25 
12.70 


Cc .mn- 
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December, 1916. 


WYOMING WOOL GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION TO MEET 





The annual meeting of the Wyoming 
Wool Growers’ Association is called for 
January 15th to 17th, which allows 
Wyoming sheepmen time to go direct- 
ly from the National convention. This 


THE NATIONAL 


meeting is to be held at Thermopolis, 
and there is every indication that this 
live town will accord its visitors a 
rousing reception. “Doc” Wilson is 
in charge of the meeting for the wool- 
growers, and he assures us that the 
program will be valuable and interest- 


ing every minute. The speakers will 





a 





R. H. (sos) STOVER 
FEEDER BUYER 


W. H.(Hinie) KLECKER 
SALESMAN & MANAGER 


HINIE KLECKER 
SHEEP COMMISSION CO. 


NOT INCORPORATED 


Office 721i Main; Sheep Barn 
Bell Phone 3366 Main, 


Home Phone: 
190 Main. 


ROOMS 612-14 LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


WE BUY AND SELL SHEEP EXCLUSIVELY, 














Read This Ad and Do Business With 


FARMER’S COMMISSION 
COMPANY 
Western Buying and Selling Agents of 
CATTLE, SHEEP, GOATS, HORSES, 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND HONEY 


For Particulars Address 


J. M. Russell, Mgr., Roosevelt, Utah 








WOOL GROWER 




















Pioneer commission firm first to organize 
at Salt Lake Union Stock Yards. 





WE SELL LIVE STOCK ON COMMISSION ONLY 


Salt Lake Live Stock Gommission Company, Inc. 


_ @. H, STEWART, Manager 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards, Phone Wasatch 147 
City Office: Cullen Hotel, Phone Main 14 
Residence, Phone Hyland 1813 


Reference: Utah State National Bank 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

















ong time mortgage loans. 


J. P. M. RICHARDS, Chairman. 





MORTGAGE LOANS FOR SHEEP MEN 


Woolgrowers having ample ranges and large flocks are invited to correspond with us regarding 
Established 1890. Assets $15,000,000. 


SPOKANE & EASTERN TRUST COMPANY 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


R. L RUTTER, President. 

















Telephone Was. 412 


Utah-Idaho Live Stock Loan Co. 
LIVE STOCK LOANS 


1023 Kearns Bldg. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 





Money to loan on cattle, sheep and hogs. 
plication blanks will be sent upon request. 


Ap- 





M. K. Parsons, President 
R. T. Badger, Secretary and Treasurer 


J. Y. Rich, Director 


W. S. McCormick, Director 








S. A. Whitney, Director 


F. J. Hagenbarth, Vice-President 
B. D. Hamill, Ass't. Secretary 


Thomas Austin, Director 
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be men who have earned high position 
in their business and know whereof 
they speak; they will come from vari- 
ous lines of industry dependent upon or 
allied with the sheep business, and will 
discuss their subjects from their par- 
ticular viewpoint as connected with 
the sheepmen. Along with the ad- 
dresses will be discussions of questions 
vital to the sheepmen’s interests. 

It has been a good year, and there 
is positively no excuse for any sheep- 
man not attending. More, it is high 
time that woolgrowers were awake to 
the fact that their rights and interests 
can only be maintained through organ- 
ization. In these times of combination 
of labor and capital, and of organization 
by various producing and manufactur- 
ing interests the welfare and prosperity 
of the wool and mutton-growing indus- 
try is dependent upon the co-operation 
of the men engaged in the business. 
Strong local, state, and national or- 
ganizations are the most evident and 
most effective means of maintaining 
the sheepman’s rights. While the of- 
ficers of such organization must nec- 
essarily do most of the work yet it is 
essential that they receive the active 
personal and financial support of all 
their members, and the annual meeting 
is the one time and place where they 
can best aid their officers and secure 
greatest results for their association. A 
large attendance always commands the 
attention and the respect of the peo- 
ple at large, and in these times of pub- 
licity it is quite important that any in- 
dustry or organization obtain favorable 
consideration at their hands. R. W. 





HAMPSHIRES CHANGE HANDS. 





John Curran of Hagerman, Idaho, 
recently sold his entire flock of pure 
bred Hampshire sheep to the Deseret 
Sheep Company of Boise, idaho. The 
flock consisted of 700 ewes and ewe 
lambs. The Deseret people have a 
large Cotswold flock and will handle 
Hampshires in connection with it. 





Salt Lake City, Utah, January 11, 12 
and 13. 
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WOOL GROWERS SUPPLIES 


At 50 Places in Utah and Idaho 




















Fowler & Smith 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Harness Saddles, Strap-Work 
HARNESS REPAIRED 
New Harness Exchanged for Old 
Phone Was. 1026 
139 W. First South St, Salt Lake City 








Salt Lake City’s Newest. 


Hotel Newhouse 


400 ROOMS 
Every room with bath and outside 
exposure. Fireproof. 
Rates $1.50 and upwards. 


Well equipped with sample rooms 
for commercial men. 


F. V. HEIM, - Managing Director 














HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 and $2.00 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 and UP. 


‘The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 

















Mention the National Wool Grower 





SHEEP MARKET OF 
KANSAS CITY 





Receipts in November were approxi- 
mately 100,000 head, a decrease of 65,- 
000 from November of last year. The 
shortage is in receipts from local ter- 
ritory, feeding operations being of less 
volume than a year ago, fewer early 
matured lambs out of corn fields than 
usual. The first shipments from the 
Monte Vista section arrived the last 
week of the month, and supplies from 
that source will cut considerable figure 
in the arrivals during December. 

Lamb prices reached $11 on the last 
day of October, and gained consistent- 
ly all through November, best lambs 
offered selling up to $12.10 the last 
week in November, but that price is 








USE THE 


Electric Way 


TO ALL POINTS IN 


Cache Valley, Brigham, Wellsville, 
Hyrum, Logan, Smithfield, Richmond, 
and Preston, Idaho. 


Service Every 2 Hours 
16 Trains Every Day 


Also handle freight shipments, through 
rates with alllines. Daily package cars 
from Salt Lake City in connection with 
Bamberger Electric, next morning de- 
livery at all points. 


We Solicit Your Patronage 


OGDEN, LOGAN AND 
IDAHO RY. 


P. D. Kline, General Manager 
J. W. Ellingson, Traffic Manager 


Offices 314-324 Eccles Bldg. 


OGDEN, UTAH 
Phone 312. 





























CULLEN HOTEL 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
FRED J. LEONARD, Mer. 


Headquarters for Sheepmen 


More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 
Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. 


Rates $1.00 and up 
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not the limit of the market today, De. 
cember Ist, by 25 cents, the 
ing real top notchers. Yearlings sold 
up to $9.75, but choice light ones are 
worth $10. Ewes sell mostly at $7 to 
$7.75, the right kind worth $8, and fat 
wethers sell at $8 to $8.50. The mar- 
ket on fat stock is apparently safe, with 
possibility of further advance during 


December. Feeding lambs advanced 


75 cents to a dollar after the 15th off 


November, selling up to $10.85 the last 
week of the month. No shipments out 
were made after the 25th, account of 


suspected case of foot and mouth dis- 


ease in cattle in the yards, but the quar- 
antine was lifted today, and there will 
be trade in feeding lambs as_ usual 
through December, according to pres- 


ent outlook, government experts an- | 


nouncing today that the disease in the 
suspected cattle is not foot and mouth. 
The corn crop failure in Missourf and 


Kansas cut down the number of lambs | 


and sheep on feed this winter in Kans- 
as City’s territory, and receipts of fat 


lambs and sheep here will run light all | 


through the winter, resulting in strong- 
er competition and higher prices, rel- 
atively, than in a normal winter season 
at this market. 





AROUND ROSWELL, 
NEW MEXICO 





Sheep in the eastern part of New 
Mexico are in very good condition for 
wintering. 

Lambs weighed a little lighter than 
usual, owing to the dry summer 
months. Having had early September 
rains and beautiful weather during Sep- 
tember and October, ewes have fattened 
considerably. There is quite a demand 
for good breeding ewes at $8 to $8.50, 
but owners seem to be a little dubious 
about letting go at these prices with 
the prospects so good for at least the 
coming year. 

About the only serious matter con- 
fronting the woolgrower here at this 
time is, “What is the section home- 
steader going to do with the ranges?” 

PRAGER MILLER. 
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AROUND MT. PLEASANT, UTAH. 





The 1916 sheep and wool season has 
now gone into history, recording the 
greatest prices for wool and lambs that 
this section of the country has ever en- 
joyed. Our wool brought from 4c to 
25c per pound and the spring lambs 
were contracted for October delivery 
from 7c to 8c per pound excelling all 
previous records, with the good work 
still going on and prices mounting still 
higher. 

Wool buyers are already putting in 
their appearance for the 1917 wool clip, 
offering to contract at a price far ex- 
ceeding prices obtained this season, and 
with the British embargo on the Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand wools tighter 
than ever and re-inforced by an advanc- 
ed freight rate from these countries 
which has been about once and _a half 
doubled, it looks like there is great 
prosperity in store for the sheepmen, 
and that the coming season will be the 
crowning of all the past, during our ex- 
perience. 

We are situated adjacent to the 
Manti National Reserve, on which our 
sheep graze from July Ist to October 
15th each year, at an elevation aver- 
aging from nine to ten thousand feet. 
So about the latter date the sheep be- 
gin to move west to the winter range 
on the desert, a distance of about 150 
miles, where they have already been for 
about a month, and reports are com- 
ing back that the feed is good and that 
the sheep will winter fine this season 

The price of hay and grain has prac- 
tically doubled here this season, mak- 
ing it impractical to feed 
without a loss. 


livestock 
The result is, nearly 
all the cattle are for sale, including 
most of the dairy cows, and vast num- 
bers are being bought up and shipped 
East to the markets on account of the 
high cost of living which has not been 
confined entirely to the people, but has 
now also reached the livestock, which 
is likely to show itself in advanced 
prices for milk and butter, with a scar- 
city at that. So if President Wilson 
is going to keep his promise to reduce 
the high cost of living he will have to 
get busy before it is too late. In this 
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Courtesy, Helpfulness, 
Strength 


National Copper Bank 


SALT LAKE CITY 


























Pac The National City Bank member 
WY =—soof Federal Reserve Bank. Accounts of growers of sheep are 
— invited. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


STREET 
JAMES PINGREE, President HYRUM PINGREE, Cashier 
























Farmers and Stockgrowers Bank 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Capital $300,000.00 Surplus and Protits $20,000.00 

















WOOLGROWERS ATTENTION 


Are you satisfied with your present banking connections? 
IF NOT---begin the New Year doing business with 


The National Bank of the Republic 


Capital - - - $ 300,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 358,487.63 
Deposits - - - 6,265,191.60 




















“Banking Perfection 
Under U. S. Inspection” 
Member of Federal Reserve Bank 


THE 
UTAH STATE 
NATIONAL 


BANK 


SALT LAKE CITY 
UTAH 


Capital and Surplus $720,000.00 
Resources over - $7,000,000.00 


THE BEGINNING OF THE NEW YEAR 


is a suitable time to open a checking account. And we will deem it a pleasure to 
make our service useful to you. 
OFFICERS 
JOSEPH F. SMITH, Pres. HEBER J. GRANT. Vice-Pres. 
HENRY T. McEWAN, Cashier 





RODNEY T. BADGER, Vice-Pres. 
GEORGE H. BUTLER, Ass’t Cashier 
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Identify Your Stock 


The reason lost stock is seldom returned 
is because they lack Perfect Identification. 
Each animal should carry an ear tag with 
name and address of owner stamped thereon. 


EAR PERFECT 


TAGS Samples Free 


The “Perfect” Tag should be used because 
it is the lightest tag manufactured; made of 
aluminum; non-corrosive and non-poisonous, 
This ear tag is endorsed by stockmen all over 
the United States. 

Send for FREE Sample Tag and Prices. 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 


e 
Thinker 


RANDALL - DODD 
AUTO CO. 


thinker. He can NOT be 
Auto Row Salt Lake Was. 4560 






oe 


“stampeded.” 


Men who will possess 
the upward of 66,000 
Valve - in - Head Sixes 
long before the end of 
the 1916 season’ will 
have thought Six and 
Valve - in - Head months 
before they become 
owners. Their act of 
purchase is an outward 
manifestation of a con- 
viction, A conviction 
based upon the two most 
vital of motor car es- 
sentials, POWER and 
SMOOTHNESS. Both 
are flexibility—efficiency 
—economy. Both are 
tried, tested and proven. 


ASK FOR DEMONSTRA- 
TION. WE’LL BE DE- 
LIGHTED TO TAKE 
YoU FOR A “BUICK” 
RIDE—ANY TIME. 
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respect the sheepmen have an advan- 
tage as the sheep graze out both win- 
ter and summer and very little is fed 
in this section except stuff for the mar- 
ket and registered Rambouillet ewes 
that lamb in February and that are 
kept for raising flock rams. And, 
here in passing, may it be said that Mt. 
Pleasant enjoys the distinction of hav- 
ing the largest registered flocks of the 
Rambouillet type in this country, and 
the breeders are known throughout the 
country. Mr. John H. Seely once more 
distinguished himself and his town at 
the Salt Lake ram auction sale last Au- 
gust when he bought the highest pric- 
ed ram of the sale, costing one thou- 
sand dollars. 

The sheep of this locality are practic- 
ally all of the Rambouillet type, oc- 
casionally a grower will switch to some 
coarse wool type to cross his flocks 
with, but invariably it has been follow- 
ed with a loss and he returns to the fine 
wool sheep again, a wiser man. The 
reason for this is we are not favorably 
situated for early lambing on account 
of altitude. 
gin until the middle. of 


Our lambing does not be- 
May so the 
lambs are late, but what we lack in 
price for our lambs compared with the 
open wool breeder we make up in the 
larger fleeces and the difference in the 
losses between a fine wool herd and a 
coarse wool herd. The former herds 
close together while the latter spreads 
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out like so many cows exposing them- 
selves to the destruction of any preda- 
tory animal that comes along, entailing 
a much greater loss. That has been 
our experience. 

On account of the attractive price 
we have sold several bands of breeding 
ewes last spring and this fall and I will 
have for sale two thousand Rambouillet 
April 
insutficient 


young breeding ewes for next 
delivery on account of 
range. 

F, C. JENSEN, Utah. 





SHEEP ON PUMPKINS. 

A New Zealand farmer has been feed- 
ing sheep on ordinary field pumpkins 
with good results. 
Agriculture he says: 


In the Journal of 


“The pumpkins grown are known in 
this district as ordinary sheep and cat- 
tle pumpkins, and by saving one’s own 
seed from the strongest strains—those 
showing the best keeping and feeding- 
value properties—the improvement in 
future crops is very noticeable. 

“When the sheep are first put on to 
the pumpkins they eat all halt-ripe and 
soft-skinned ones. After about a week’s 





time it is necessary to commence split- 
ting the harder pumpkins. Splitting 
for 1500 sheep takes about an hour a 
day. 

“The area of the paddock shown in 
the photograph is 17 acres, and besides 








GENERAL 





MOTORS 


TRUCKS 


COMPANY 





CATALOGUE SENT 
ON REQUEST. 








G. M. C. TRUCKS GET THERE AND BACK 
IN SHORTEST TIME---AT LOWEST COST 


This explains the preference for C. M. C. Trucks among those who know 
motor trucks best and have operated them longest. 

Let us solve your transportation problem the G. M. C. way. 

G. M. C. Trucks are built in sizes ranging from 34 ton to 5 tons carrying 
capacity with ample power to handle a trailer of equal capacity. 

No truck, even at a higher price, can better a G. M. C. in pulling power— 
low upkeep—operating cost per ton mile, or reliability. 


RANDALL-DODD AUTO CO., Ltd. 


47-53 W. 4th So., SALT LAKE CITY 
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the pumpkin crop it contained a 13-ton 
stack of lucerne hay, to which the sheep 
had free access. Fifteen hundred ewe 
hoggets were put in on the 14th June, 
and were run five days on pumpkins 
and one day on grass until the 1<th 
August—a total of fifty days and 
twelve days respectively. 

“Hay is very necessary for sheep on 
pumpkins, and I myself prefer to let 
them have access at will to a_ stack. 
This saves cost of carting, and there is 
really not a great deal of waste. In the 
present case, when the stack got well 
undermined and started to rock, we 
put a wire cable on to one corner, tied 
the cable toa dray drawn by three 
screwed the stack half 
round. This made the stack settle down 
firmly, and in no way damaged the 
thatching.” 





SURPRISED AT RAM SALE. 


A Californian who attended the Salt 
Lake Ram Sale said: “The greatest 
surprise of the ram sale to me was that 
many of the men who bought the top 
stuff had never before been heard of or 
at least possessed no wide reputation 
as sheep breeders away from home. For 
instance most of the prominent Hamp- 
shire buyers were men that I had never 
Laidlaw and Lindsay, who 
paid America’s top price for a Hamp- 
shire ram, are not widely known. Of 
course I have seen their advertisement 
in the National Wool Grower and was 


familiar with their name, but they were 


not widely known like several Hamp- 
shire breeders one could mention. 
‘Then, J. H. Seavers of Buhl, Idaho, 
paid $615 for a Hampshire ram. So 
far as I was concerned he was a new 
breeder. C. V. Richardson, who paid 
$152.50 each for five yearling Hamp- 


shire ewes, was unknown to me. 
A man by the name of Imlay 
Was the next to the highest bid- 


der on the $1000 ram, and I was told 
that he lived away down along the Ari- 
ona line and had quite a flock of Ram- 
douillets. I had never heard of him. 
Another Utah breeder bought two 
Rambouillet rams at $300 each, and I 
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venture that not ten men outside of 
his own vicinity had ever heard of him. 

“If one goes through the report of 
this sale, he finds many unfamiliar 
names. It makes a person think there 
must be a lot of good sheep the 
country that are not advertised and but 
little known outside of their own bali- 
wack.” 


in 





Do not forget that the annual ccn- 
vention of the National Wool Growers’ 
Association meets in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, January 11, 12 and 13. 


61 
IN NORTHEASTERN IDAHO. 


After a very cold spell, we are hav- 
ing beautiful sunny days. The sheep 
are going into winter in excellent con- 
dition, and notwithstanding the high 
prices for feed, stock growers are buy- 
ing liberal quantities of hay and cotton 
seed cake. 

I am glad the next meeting of the 
National Wool Growers’ Association 
is to be held at Salt Lake City. I will 
surely be there. 


EMMA R. YEARIAN. 











reputation and it is an enviably good one. 


440 South Main Street 





America’s Greatest “‘Light Six and Twelve’’ 


HAY NE 


No element of the experimental enters into a dealer’s choice of the Haynes. 
Haynes missionary work has all been done. 


Haynes ,cars are 24 years past the probationary stage. 


WHITE-SAVAGE MOTOR CO. 


Distributors UTAH, IDAHO. WYOMIMG, NEVADA. 


LIGHT 6 
LIGHT 12 


They have their 
Haynes spurs have long been won. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 














perfect service. 
immediate delivery. 








ANNOUNCEMENT! 


THE GRADY MOTOR COMPANY 


Agents for Reo Cars and Trucks have now added to this high grade line 





This popular car will be backed by the Grady Motor company’s staff of competent 
mechanics, ably assisted by a factory expert, assuring all present owners of the Chevrolet 
A carload of these fine cars is now on display at our salesrooms ready for 


GRADY MOTOR CO., 457 So. Main St. Phone Was. 3162 
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“You Want the Best 
for Your Money” 


Ask your grocer for 


Parker's Star Brand 
Peas and Tomatoes 





STAR BRAND 


BETTER QUALITY AT THE 
SAME PRICE 


Demand PARKER’S STAR 
BRAND, accept no substitute 


PARKER'S Peas and Tomatoes are 
packed by experienced canners in the 
most up to date plants, and are guar- 
anteed to be perfectly fresh and whole- 
some. 


The W. J. Parker Ganneries 


The largest packers of peas and tomatoes 
in Utah 























Mention the National Wool Grower 


THE NATIONAL 


CONDITIONS IN EASTERN 
BANNOCK COUNTY, IDAHO 





All indications point to an early win- 
ter in the Soda Springs country this 
year. While this locality is used very 
extensively for grazing thousands of 
sheep and cattle from May until No- 
vember during each year, comparative- 
ly few are wintered here. 

Hay is very hard to obtain at any 
price, some small quantities moving at 
from $12.00 to $20.00 per ton according 
to location. Wild hay is considered 
more economical for wintering cattle 
in this vicinity, and is very much 
sought after for that purpose. 

A considerable number of hogs are 
now fattened each year on barley har- 
vested from the dry land farms, but 
very few sheep or cattle are fed tor the 
markets. 

Strenuous efforts have been made 
by the Soda Springs Grazing Associa- 
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tion to thin out the coyotes, and while 
there has been’ several thousand 
brought in by the different trappers, 
there appears to be a goodly number 
making their appearance 
the cold weather set in. 

H. L. FINCH, Idaho. 


again since 





MOVED TO ALABAMA. 
Please change the address of my Na- 
tional Wool Grower to Alabama as | 
am residing there at present. I closed 
out my sheep business in Wyoming on 


account of the short winter range and | 


the high price of hay and corn. How 
many sheep I will keep in the future is 
not decided, but no doubt it will be on 
a much smaller scale than heretofore. 


J. A. BOOTH, Wyoming. 





Arrange to meet your neighbors at 


at the National Wool Grower’s con- 
vention. 











We will be in the market for 
1917 Wool Clip 


B. HARRIS WOOL CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
WESTERN HEADQUARTERS 


206 Judge Bldg., Salt Lake City 


TELEPHONE WASATCH 1759 




















Mr. Sheepman: 


you. 








While in the City attending your Convention, we want you to call at our store and see 
the finest ALL WOOL clothing manufactured. We want to get better acquainted with 


MULLETT-KELLY CO. 


Home of Chesterfield Clothes 
156-158 South Main Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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WOOL IN FACES. 
A correspondent writes: “The Lin- 


colns that the Wood Live Stock Com- 
pany imported from New Zealand look 


« like an entirely different sheep from the 
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Lincolns we get from Canada. The New 
Zealand Lincoln has as much wool in 
his face as any Cotswold while the Ca- 
nadian Lincolns are bare headed. Arc 
they both pure Lincolns?” 

Very true. We have seen the sheep 
in question and think all are pure bred 
Lincolns, and we much prefer the New 
While it has a 
lot of wool in its face, it has also more 


Zealand Lincoln type. 


wool on its body than any American 
We feel 


that the head covering materially adds 


Lincolns we have ever seen. 


to the appearance of the sheep. 





A FLEECE BRINGS $200. 

The New Zealand troops quartered 
in New Zéaland were presented with a 
pet sheep. He was allowed the run of 
the camp and became a great favorite. 


Recently when he was shorn, the fleece 


‘ was sold at auction and realized $200. 


The money went to the fund for the re- 
lief of wounded soldiers. 





WILL NOT SELL WOOL. 





A woolgrower from Mack, Colorado, 
who visited the office recently, states 
that efforts are being made to contract 
his wool. His clip sold last: year at 28 
cents and he has placed a price of 40 


cents on this year’s wool, and unless 


he receives it, he is going to hold it 
until after it is shorn. He advises us 


that some wool in his section last year 


| brought as high as 34 cents. 





RAMS DOING WELL. 





I have about 400 head of registered 
Lincoln ewes at the present time. The 
two imported Lincoln rams that I pur- 
chased at the Salt Lake ram sale have 
done extra well and have given the best 
satisfaction. I bred them to about 100 
ewes each and should have a nice crop 
of Lincoln ram lambs in the spring. 


CHARLES HOWLAND, Idaho. 
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FARNSWORTH, STEVENSON & CO. 


WOOL MERCHANTS 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


116-122 FEDERAL STREET BOSTON 




















Jeremiah Williams & Co. 


WOOL 


Commission 
Merchants 


481 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 





Western Office, Mcintyre Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 

















ATTENTION WOOL GROWERS 


SALTER BROTHERS & COMPANY 


WOOL BROKERS—216 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Solicits wool shipments for direct sale to the mills. Always sold subject to shippers consent. 
LIBERAL ADVANCES. BEST OF REFERENCES. 




















Before Disposing of Your 
Wool, Phone or Write— 


COFFIN & GILLMORE 
Wool Merchants 


PHILADELPHIA, : PA. 
Large Handlers of Western Wools 





Local Office, D. F. Walker Block, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Phone, Wasatch 4570 
J. A. KEARNS, Agent 
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Will Your Widow Dress As Well As Your Wife Does? 


Certainly if your life is insured for an adequate amount in the 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VERMONT 
George D. Adler, General Manager. 
No. 721 Kearns Building Salt Lake City, Utah 
rite for sample forms giving date of birth. Men or Women. 


























Bring Us Your Power Problems 


Their solution may be a far easier matter than you sup- 
pose. Every effort of this organization is directed to- 
ward making our electric service universally available. 


Utah Power & Light Co. 
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Z. C. M. I., 13 to 33 South Main Street, Salt Lake City,-Utah 


WOOL BAGS PAPER TWINE 
We handle more Wool Bags “‘Reliance’’ Paper Fleece Twine has the 

















than any dealer in the inter- greatest possible tensile and tying strength, 
mountain region. SHEEP SHEARS ' 
B. B. A. and 71 or 
For SULPHUR Trades Union Shears 
ALL GRADES — ANY QUANTITY SOFT ARKANSAS and 
FROM A BAG TO A CARLOAD LILY WHITE OIL = 
Address Z. C. M. I. Drug Store STONES saeial 7 tenia 














THIS SPACE RESERVED FOR MONTPELIER 
STOCK YARDS, GRAZING PASTURES, AND 
OTHER STOCK YARDS OPERATED BY 
LEARY & WARREN C0O., LESSEES. 














ALWAYS IN THE MARKET 


Long Distance Phone for FAT HOGS, CATTLE: 


Wasatch 1826—1827. 
Gy eabaaraehite. AND SHEEP. 


Utah Packing & Provision Company 


JOHN PINGREE, President . 
ADAM PATTERSON, Vice-President 


GEORGE E. FORD, Sec’y, Treas. & Mer. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Cc. H. GRANVILLE, Supt. of Purchases. 
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ADVANCE IN FOREST 
GRAZING FEES 


November 3, 1916, 
S. W. McClure, 
Secretary National Wool Growers’ 
Association, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Dear Sir: 

During the past two years the For- 
ester has been giving very caretul con- 
sideration to the question of an ad- 
vance in the rates charged for grazing 
livestock upon the National Forest 


ranges from the very moderate charges 


now made to an amount which would 
more nearly represent the reat market 
value of the pasturage. 

One of the leading criticisms of the 
management of the National Forests 
is that they are not self-supporting 
and are a burden upon the national 
treasury. It is often asserted that while 
the timber and other resources of the 
Forests are being disposed of at mar- 
ket prices under commercial methods 
and at competitive prices, the grazing 
is being sold to the stockmen at ex- 
tremely low rates. 

Another point frequently raised is 
that the grazing capacity of the For- 
ests is limited and that the number of 
stock which can be provided for is fat 
less than the demand for grazing privi- 
leges. It is claimed that those stock- 
man who are being granted permits to 
the exclusion of others who can not se- 
cure them have become and are actu- 
ally considered by their less fortunate 
neighbors as being highly favored indi- 
viduals who are receiving substantial 
benefits from their occupancy of pub- 
lic lands which while belonging to the 
whole people can not be so divided in 
their use as to permit each individual 
stockman to share them. Therefore, 
the argument is advanced that stock- 
men who use Forest ranges have an 
undue financial advantage over those 
who must either lease or buy lands up- 
on which to graze their stock. 

That the permittees using Nation- 
al Forest ranges are enjoying special 
advantages is readily established by 
the well known fact that in the sale of 
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livestock using National Forest graz- 
ing ranges, if the sale involves a waiv- 
er of the owner’s grazing privileges an LIVE STOCK EXTENSIO N 


advance in the price of the animals is 


1916, freely paid by the purchaser as a bon- LIVE STOCK Fl N A N Cl NG 
s or premium over and above the ac- 
ywers’ seal market value of the stock. In nu- LIVE STOCK PROCEEDS 
merous trespass suits in western courts AN ACCOUNT WITH US 
and in many cases where estates have WILL SOLVE YOUR 


been settled through the probate courts 


. For- the records have shown that such ad- LIVE STOCK PROBLEMS 





‘EES 





| con- vances have been as much as $1.50 and 

1 ad- | over per head for sheep, and as high as EXCHANGE 

azing | $10.00 per head for cattle. The cheap- THE LIVE ST OCK NATIONAL BANK 
‘orest | ness of the forage secured under the 

larges | permit is undoubtedly a large factor in OF CHICAGO 

weuhl determining this bonus, and these val- CAPITAL AND SURPLUS - = _ $1,750,000 

arket + ues are so well established that loans 











from banks and other financial sources 








of the | are secured much easier on stock cov- 


orests | ered by a grazing permit than for out- 


orting side stock which is not so protected. M A ‘ 
tional Under Congressional enactment,’ 25 e Cc ntyre Ul Ing 


while per cent of all National Forest receipts 














of the | are paid to the several states in which n 

-mar- the Forests are located. Complaint has Salt Lake City, Utah 

sthods been made by municipal organizations fe Bel quarters for the 

razing | interested in the matter that owing to 

t ex- | the exceedingly low grazing fees these NATIONAL and UTAH WOOL 
receipts are not as large as they should GROWERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 
be and that the stockmen are being fa- 





sed is § 


For- | Yored to the disadvantage of the citi- The Most Modern Fire- proof Building in the City 


zens of the state as a whole. A single 








ber of 
te f illustration will show how the increase 
rd in grazing fees will affect the state’s in- | OFFIC ES FOR RENT | 





stock- | come. In the year 1916 the funds 
nits to turned over to the State of Colorado as 


nit oc- Le share of the grazing receipts from cg (Wie = 
the National Forest amounted,to $40,- 



































di , 921.44. On the basis of the proposed EVERY WOOL GROWER NEEDS 
q indi- increase this would be over $80,000. AN ATTRACTIVE LETTER HEAD 
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CONTINENTAL DORSET CLUB 


Membership fee, $5. “No other 
sheep in the world has in it the capac- 
ity for profit that has the “Dorset 
Horn.” 


President—Arthur Danks, Allamuchy, 
Secretary—E. Chidester, 
burg, Ohio. 


Write the Secretary for information 
and printed matter about Dorsets. 


Mechanics- 




















American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10. No annual dues. 
Flock books free to members. Volume 
XVI ready for delivery and pedigrees 
now being received for Volume XVII. 
Over 77,000 sheep on record. 
President—R. A. JACKSON, 
Dayton, Washington. 
Secretary—DWIGHT LINCOLN, 
Milford Center, Ohio. 
For history of the breed, list of mem- 
bers, rules, blanks, etc., address the 
Secretary. 























American Shropshire 
Registry Ass’n 


Organized 1884. 4930 Stockholders. 
Shares of Stock, $5.00. No Annual 
Dues. Volume XXX Opened Jan. 1, 
1916, Printed Matter, Blanks, and In- 
formation FRED upon Application to 
the Secretary. 


A. J. KNOLLIN, Pres., South Omaha, Neb. 
J. M. WADE, Sec’y., LaFayette, Indiana 























American Hampshire 
Sheep Ass’n 


Organized in 1889. Membership fee 
$5.00. Pedigrees now being received 
for Vol. XIV. of the Flock Record. 
Write the Secretary for information 
and printed matter. A postal card 
will bring it. Write today. 





F. J. HAGENBARTH, Pres. 
Spencer, Idaho. 





COMFORT TYLER, Secretary, 
36 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 














NATIONAL WOOL 


grazing upon the National Forests far 
below the real value of the privilege. 

compare the present 
charges with those paid by stockmen 
for grazing upon private lands of equal 
value, a study was made by the For- 
ester of some 900 cases involving lands 
in the vicinity of the National Forests. 
These covered private and State lands, 
reclamation withdrawals, 


In order to 


Indian Res- 
ervations and railroad lands. At the 
time this study was made the average 
charge per month for the grazing use 
of National Forest lands was 1.4 cents 
per head for sheep and 3.9 cents per 
head for cattle. On the private lands 
it was found that the average rate per 
month was 3.6 cents per head of sheep 
and 11.7 cents per head of cattle. The 
result of this study indicates that the 
Forest Service is charging not to ex- 
ceed 35 per cent of the prices paid by 
stockmen for grazing on private lands 
at the present time. 


The Forests being established pri- 
marily for the purpose of producing 
timber and regulating the flow of 


streams, certain restrictions are neces- 
sary for thé protection of the young 
growth and the prevention of erosion 
from overgrazing. It is also often 
necessary to reduce the permits of the 
larger owners to make room on the 
ranges for the stock of the small near- 
by settlers. It is recognized that for 
these reasons stockmen are naturally 
willing to pay higher prices for private 
lands where the lessee is at liberty to 
stock the ranges as he desires, and 
questions of water pollution, stream- 
flow, reproduction of timber and ero- 
sion are not allowed to interfere with 
the full use of the area for grazing pur- 
poses. Taking all these facts into con- 
sideration, it would appear that the 
real value of the grazing privilege upon 
the National Forests is about twice the 
rates charged at present, or about two- 
thirds the average price of the use of 
other lands, the reduction of one-third 
being a liberal allowance for the spe- 
cial restrictions and conditions under 
which grazing permits are issued. 

It has been the policy from the be- 
ginning in the management of grazing 
to make changes slowly and after hav- 


GROWER 


December, 1916, 


ing given the stockmen an opportunity 
to present their view on the subject un- 
der consideration. Accordingly it is 
proposed to distribute the increase in 


grazing fees over a period of three 
years beginning with permits issued for 
grazing periods commencing after 


March 1, 1917. During the first year 
the rates for grazing cattle for the year- 
long period to be increased between 12 
and 20 cents per head, with short per- 
iods at proportionately lower rates, and 
during the second and third years like 
increases to be made which would bring 
the rates finally up to 80c, $1, $1.20 and 
$1.50 per head for cattle during the 
yearlong period. The increase in the 
rates for sheep and goats to be made 
in the same manner on the basis of 25 
per cent of the cattle rate, and the rate 
for horses to be 25 per cent to 40 per 
cent more, and the rate for swine 25 
per cent to 40 per cent less than the 
cattle rate. It should also be under- 
stood that the charges will vary in ac- 
cordance with the value of the grazing 
privilege on the different Forests, it be- 
ing a well-established fact that certain 
Forests or groups of Forests produce 
forage of far superior value to others, 
and that on many of the Forests which 
are located adjacent to the open govern- 
ment ranges or farming areas where 
hay can be readily secured for winter 
feeding purposes or convenient to ship- 
ping facilities, the grazing privilege is 
worth more than on areas not so favor- 
ably situated. 

It hag been the established policy of 
the Department to give the stockmen 
an opportunity to be heard on all mat- 
ters of importance affecting their in- 
terests. Before taking final action in 
this matter I shall be glad to give care- 
ful consideration to any statements 
which the members of your Association 
may desire to present to 
February 1, 1917. 

Very truly yours, 

D. F. HOUSTON, Sec’y Agriculture. 


me before 





Do not forget that the annua! con- 
vention of the National Wool Growers’ 
Association meets in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, January 11, 12 and 13. 


men 
mat- 


in- 





